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I MUsT not conceal from you that I have more than once 
regretted my temerity in accepting your invitation to address 
you on so comprehensive and complex a subject as that of our 
foreign policy and its relation to India, and I am conscious that 
I cannot really hope to do much more to-night than to recall 
to your memories some of the main features of past policy, 
compare them with the situation to-day, and see a little where 
we stand and whither we are tending—though a more confused 
moment for clear thinking, speculation or prophecy could not 
easily be found. 

For as long back as any of our memories will take us until 
some eight years before the war broke out, the main external 
preoccupations of Indian foreign policy concerned Russia and 
its dependent problems vis-a-vis the frontier, and Turkey and the 
political forces by which she was being driven. 

It was out of the diplomatic conflicts consequent upon the 
latter, upon our resistance to the threatened control by Germany 
of military Turkey on the one hand, and of Turkey’s land communi- 
cations on the other, that our perceptions were quickened as to 
the European as well as Asiatic dangers in front of us. We had 
watched the construction by Russia of the series of railway 
triangles with their main base on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and their dependent triangles reaching down to Afghanistan, 
and we then watched the great thrust of German railway enter- 
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pointing at interests vital to India, as well as menacing the 
political stability and independence of the States surrounding 
India—and we awoke to our peril. 

From that time onwards British diplomacy showed itself 
as far-sighted and as great in its bigger dispositions as it often 
showed itself weak and short-sighted in its smaller ones. It 
set itself out boldly to achieve the stupendous task of trans- 
forming its two traditional rivals in the East, France and Russia, 
into its intimate allies, and all over the areas concerned, be it 
in one field or another, it spared no object and shrank from no 
sacrifice in order to achieve its main objective. I will not attempt 
to recall the skirmishes, or indeed the pitched battles, that went 
on more or less behind the scenes during that historic and romantic 
period. I was a witness of most of them, and occupied with some. 
Some of these struggles took place in Europe, some of them in 
Asia; one memorable one took place in Madeira, another at 
Akaba, another, and by no means the least important, on a far- 
away oxide island in the Persian Gulf. Macedonia, again, was 
one of the most prolonged though indirect scenes of the same 
struggle; others took place over matters of Persian railways, 
of steamer freights, and in economic guise of differing kinds. 
But wherever the struggle took place, and in whatever form, 
the objects and aims underlying it were the same and were 
ultimately concerned solely with India, its communications and 
its frontiers. 

Through all these years the question of our willingness and 
our ability, from an internal point of view, to remain in India 
was, I think, scarcely thought of by our rivals, but the situation 
has now changed in such a degree, that to-day probably all Asia 
and most of Europe are engaged in some degree of speculation 
as to whether we do really mean to remain in India, how far and 
in what manner, if we mean to, we can do so, and whether India 
really means and desires to remain with us. 

It seems, therefore, to me essential, in discussing the place 
India should have in the orientation of our foreign policy in the 
future, and the extent and degree of deflection that we ought to 
make in that policy, for the sake of Indian interests and our 
interests in India, that we should have a clear idea of the value 
of India to England, and of England to India. It may be cynical 
to say it, but it is indeed true that loyalties in high matters 
political and administrative depend mainly upon self-interest 
amongst the peoples concerned. The fact that there are loyalties 
of tradition, of romance, and of common understanding does not 
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alter the fact, but these are as a rule adjuncts to self-interest, 
splendid and necessary decorations to economic and military 
mutual utility. If both England and India were mutually indis- 
pensable to each other, and if each could be brought to realise 
the fact, it follows that, after the defence of these islands, India 
must remain, as she has long been, the pivot and main solicitude 
of all our policy vis-a-vis other nations. I would go so far as to 
assert that there is no part of the Empire which can to-day com- 
pare in importance, economic or strategic, with India. Africa 
may rival later on, but not for all the time we are here considering. 

Let me, if I may, then delineate in some degree that importance, 
To an audience like this it is superfluous to discuss her geographical 
and strategic value—it stands confessed in any atlas for all who 
can read a map aright. The influence exerted by that great 
Peninsula radiates eastward, westward, and southward; upon 
the Far East, upon Australasia, and upon Africa, and was first 
appreciated by Albuquerque and the early Portuguese pioneers, 
and with the development both in economic and war sciences 
its significance has increased rather than diminished. 

But if we glance at India’s economic power we find something 
no less prodigious. She has a population of some 350 millions, 
more than double that of the U.S.A., with 256 millions of acres 
under cultivation, which produce crops annually to the value 
of some 1715 crores of rupees. In addition to this colossal 
foundation of agriculture, she has nearly 90 million acres of some 
of the richest forests in the world, and another 115 million acres 
of cultivable waste lands which have yet to be opened up. One 
new irrigation scheme in India recently inaugurated will alone 
produce 12 millions sterling worth per annum of additional 
crops. Nor is this a static situation, for whereas twenty years 
ago the total area under crops was 203 million acres, the total 
area under crops is now 256 million acres, an increase of no less 
than twenty-five per cent. in twenty years. Or take the acreage 
under rice, which has risen from 50 million acres in 1900 to 80 
millions to-day, an increase in the same period of nearly sixty 
per cent. I will not multiply statistics, but will conclude by one 
other index of the wealth shown in the number of cheques cleared 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Karachi, which has increased 
from 80 crores in 1901 to no less than 2903 crores in 1923. 

If this is some indication of the colossal productive and trading 
power of India to us, it is not difficult to estimate what the value 
of England is to India. It is from England and the Empire that 
India alone derives the security and protection that has made 
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this expansion possible—her place in the British Empire has 
given her not only immunity and protection from the ravages 
of war, has not only minimised from the production point of view 
the ravages of disease and developed her man power, it has given 
her world position, training, and opportunity. 

I have tried to show that India and the British Empire are 
mutually indispensable one to the other, and to account, therefore, 
for the fact that the foundations of all foreign policy are concerned 
with India and connected with it, be they in Europe or Asia. 
There are some signs that India herself is becoming alive to 
that fact; by alive I do not quite mean conscious, but that 
her movements and actions are responding a little to that 
sense of instinct which is often antecedent to’conscious action 
or volition. I believe that India, properly handled, will increas- 
ingly want to co-operate with us in spite of all superficial 
signs to the contrary—if we can show her a method consistent 
with that feeling which they wrongly call nationalism, but which 
is really a new feeling of race difference and race pride—and that, 
according as we handle the present foreign situation, we shall 
either speed on that desire for co-operation, or shatter it and drive 
her to co-operation with others. 

In this connection then, the most important thing by far 
which has happened for many years, is our decision regarding 
the Singapore base, which, according as we dispose our foreign 
policy, may be the greatest safeguard to India and to the British 
Raj in India—or a great danger to both. Whilst I myself have 
no doubts as to the wisdom of that decision, it may be interesting 
to examine for a few moments what follows, or might follow, 
from it. 

There can be little doubt, I think, but that Japan may regard 
the creation of that base at any rate with some sense of misgiving, 
perhaps actually as a menace. It can, of course, be argued that 
Singapore at a distance of more than three thousand miles from 
Japan can no more be held a menace by the Japanese than Ports- 
mouth could be so regarded by the people of New York. At 
the same time, Japan will see in it first and foremost a link 
between ourselves and the Pacific and therefore with America— 
another stone in the fabric of Anglo-American relations which, 
for the peace of the world, is perhaps its best justification; she 
will see, too, in it a gesture of the permanence of our intentions 
vis-a-vis our great possessions in the East, a grouting of cement 
into the interstices of distance between ourselves and Australasia. 
From a military point of view she will reflect that this base means 
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for the purposes of war with any Power in the Pacific the denial 
to that Power of such great essentials to the conduct of war 
as tin and rubber—a great gate shut to any Power that desires 
to harass our trade or interrupt our communications in Middle 
Eastern waters. She may, too, consider the moral effect which 
the base may have upon Southern China, and all the problems 
connected with it. 

The friendly relations, however, between Japan and ourselves, 
the memories of an old and happy alliance, her own particular 
position at the present time, and our repeated and sincere assur- 
ances as to the entirely peaceful intentions underlying that 
decision, all these will prevent Japan from making any direct 
reply in respect of the Singapore action, but there is something 
more than a possibility, which in any appreciation such as this 
we are bound to envisage, that this step may determine for Japan 
a new orientation of her foreign policy. 

In this connection we must remember that Japan has lost 
her alliance with us, at any rate in the direct form in which 
it has until recently existed, and that so far as she has replaced 
it at all, she has replaced it by a treaty, made only last January, 
with Soviet Russia. This treaty, it is true, has at present only 
a limited and local aspect affecting the territory of North 
Saghalien and Japan’s economic position there, but the existence 
of this treaty might easily be made a basis for wider understand- 
ings in other Eastern theatres of influence. Without pushing 
conjecture too far, it can be said that if Singapore indicates 
for us another definite and auspicious step towards Anglo- 
American solidarity, understanding and co-operation, it might 
equally mean for Japan another step in Russo-Japanese rap- 
prochement and co-operation. 

Coming a little further West, we can note a treaty between 
Soviet Russia and China which, if developed, as is probably 
unlikely, could link the same influences on to Central Asia, in 
which area Soviet Russia has been especially active in the last 
few weeks. 

It is interesting to notice that the whole basis of Soviet policy 
in Central Asia has been changed and made more overtly aggres- 
sive since our elections in England, and has been recast in a manner 
designed further to assist anti-British propaganda in India, 
and to assist and push forward their policy of frontier penetra- 
tion. Originally the new Central Asian republics created by 
the Soviets coincided with the former administrative areas of 
Tsarist Russia. Now the Soviets have redistributed these areas 
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on entirely ethnological and nationalist principles—with the 
result that Turkestan, Bokhara, and Khiva disappear, and you 
now have from West to East the Turkoman, Uzbeg, Tajik, and 
Kirghiz Soviets. 

The object of this readministration is that the populations 
of each of these republics shall be used to influence kindred ethnic 
elements just beyond the frontiers of the Soviet Union. The 
Turkomans are intended to work on the Turkoman tribes in 
Persia and on kindred tribes in Afghanistan and the Oxus Valley ; 
the Uzbegi republic is intended to work on other parts of Northern 
Afghanistan and, perhaps more important to us than either, 
the Tajiks (whose peoples are akin to Indian tribes round Hunza 
and Gilgit) are to become the base for national action towards 
Chitral and Kashmir. - Finally, the Kirghiz republic is to persuade 
the peoples of Chinese Turkestan to enter into the Soviet fold. 

Behind all these activities in Japan, China, and Central 
Asia lies, of course, the directing hand of Russia, whose present 
activity substantiates Rudyard Kipling’s old dictum that the 
“ Russian is an excellent fellow until he tucks in his shirt,” that 
is to say, that his power and danger is Eastern rather than 
Western, that he is not the most Easterly of the Western peoples, 
but the most Westerly of the Eastern peoples. And here again, 
is it not perhaps the most natural réle for Russia—one which 
we may without surprise expect her to occupy—-namely, to be 
the spearhead of any movement of East against West, and who, 
knowing the East, can doubt that the movements that agitate 
India to-day, that are seen in Egypt, in Turkey, in Tunisia, and 
in the Riff, are all of them racial rather than religious ? 

From a survey of this picture, two conclusions to guide us 
in foreign policy seem clearly to emerge, and it is perhaps for- 
tunate that these conclusions are not hostile to, but are in accord- 
ance with what is profitable and prudent for us in other spheres. 
The first is that close and ever closer Anglo-American relations 
should be the keynote of that policy, and the second is that 
Germany should be drawn Westward, and not forced Eastward. 

As regards the former, the construction of an advanced naval 
base to cover the Pacific is, as I have previously stated, a link 
with America, but it is imperative that America should be brought 
to a greater knowledge of, and sympathy with, the British 
position in India. At present a great deal of the knowledge of 
Indian conditions circulated in the States emanates from the 
anti-British Hearst Press, who derive their so-called information 
from the most seditious societies located there, and from mal- 
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contents who, in fear of justice, prefer residence in the States 
to remaining in India. We have not, I think, up till now taken 
sufficiently active steps, though steps have I know been taken, 
to dissipate the mass of ignorance and prejudice which clouds a 
proper understanding of the situation in India and the East 
generally. 

As to the second, it would seem of the greatest importance 
that Germany should not, through any error of diplomacy, 
be driven to become the ultimate Western link of a chain of 
potentially anti-British forces running right across Asia. To 
bring her interest and focus her attention Westward rather than 
Eastward, to bring her into line and into the comity of Western 
Powers rather than drive her into partnership, and perhaps 
leadership of Russo-Asiatic forces, should be, in the interests 
of Indians themselves and of our Raj in India, an essential feature 
of foreign policy. 

What are the considerations which will eventually decide 
Germany’s attitude and policy in this matter? Is she likely 
easily to join forces in an Easterly direction? The answer is 
probably that she will do all she can to concentrate on a Western, 
rather than an Eastern, policy. People are rather apt in this 
connection to forget the strength of racial feeling between Germany 
and Russia in the past. Not the least of the motives which 
impelled Russia to attempt the invasion of Germany in the 
early days of the War was to get rid of German influence and 
penetration in the Baltic Provinces, and right south to Moscow— 
an influence that had had a vital hold on Russia for many years 
and had rendered the hatred of Germany a growing piece of 
national feeling in Russian minds. 

Equally it is certain that Germany is at the present time 
deeply concerned with Westerly questions affecting the Rhine 
provinces—the coke versus ore struggles which underlie the diplo- 
matic battles of the present time. It is perhaps not without 
significance in this connection that, when some little time ago 
M. Loucheur made tentative proposals for an economic entente 
with Germany, the latter, after some hesitation, drew back and 
checked the proposals at their outset. This was probably due 
to the present conviction in Germany that France’s financial 
distress may yet deliver her up to be little more than a province 
of Germany in fact, if not in name; and it is this fear, ever present 
in the minds of French statesmen, which is really at the bottom 
of all their demands for security and for a security pact—and 
the knowledge of Germany’s attempts tq buy up the French 
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Press, and so to undermine the resolution and bemuse the under- 
standing of the French public, adds to the grave anxieties of 
France. 

Just, therefore, as Singapore should mean for us closer Anglo- 
American relations, so equally it should signalise to us the urgency 
of getting Germany into the Western Pact. Only by so doing 
can we both ensure the integrity of France and yet make it possible 
for Germany to satisfy her legitimate ambitions in harmony 
and affinity with the European Powers of the West, instead of 
forcing her to find an outlet for her activities in conjunction 
with the forces of the East. 

If all these considerations and efforts are to be made, as in 
one form or another they must be, for the protection of India 
and for our Raj in India, surely it is necessary for us to be doubly 
solicitous as to our Government in India, and as to the policy 
to be pursued in that country. 

The urgent danger in India, practically the only one on which 
we have to focus all our attention, is the breakdown of the great 
administrative services in that country. I confess to serious 
alarm at the present time in that respect. You are all doubtless 
aware that up to the time of the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme, the competition to enter the great 
Indian administrative services was keen, with a result that 
the standard of approved candidates was perhaps the highest 
in the Empire. Since the introduction of these reforms it has 
been increasingly difficult to find candidates, until to-day the 
source has practically completely dried up, so that no young 
Englishman will go to India. To add to the gravity of this 
position, the number of premature resignations has immensely 
increased, thus adding to the number of vacancies in the Indian 
services. 

There are some who think that Indianisation of the services 
in India at this rate is necessary to the fulfilment of our pledges 
to India under the Reforms Scheme. To maintain the British 
character and element in the Indian services is no policy of reac- 
tion—on the contrary. It is absolutely certain that all our 
attempts to fit India for self-government are doomed to failure if, 
as we transfer portfolios to Indians, we at the same time change 
the whole skilled personnel of the administrative machine. To 
increase in such a manner the Indianisation of the administration 
is like attempting to re-man the whole of Whitehall with new 
and inexperienced personnel after a general election. The ser- 
vices in India have been in despair through lack of pay revision 
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and increased cost of living—many men have been ruined. All 
through the war, with unflagging devotion and uncomplaining 
zeal, one man did the work of two, and two men got the pay of 
one, and suddenly these vast political changes came on the top 
of all their other difficulties. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? The great 
mass of the Indian peoples are as loyal to-day as ever they were. 
As an alternative at this time to British rule there is only anarchy 
and tyranny; if for the fear of the clamour of the few we destroy 
the faith of millions in us, we shall deserve to be driven out with 
ignominy. Let us not be driven to reaction by the follies of 
the few, or to premature action by ignorance, sentimentality, or 
cowardice. Let us carry out our pledged word to India un- 
falteringly. If she asks in the name of a few for the poison that 
will kill the liberties of the many, let us not be afraid to refuse. 
We must never forget that we are to-day, as we have been for 
a hundred years, the rightful trustees of the legacy left to us by 
the great rulers in the past. 


GEORGE LLoyD. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE RHINELAND. 


(Paper read on March 24th, 1925.) 


I FEAR that the title of this paper may appear to be somewhat 
misleading, for I intend only to deal with one aspect of the problem 
of the Rhineland, that is, how it affects European security, and 
basing myself on the provisions for a demilitarised Rhineland 
laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, I hope to show how under 
the egis of the League of Nations it may be possible to provide 
security for both France and Germany. 

If it be possible, thanks to that new factor in human affairs, 
the League of Nations, to build up an impassable obstacle to the 
forces of invasion, come they from the East or from the West, 
then I believe that the nightmare of apprehension which is the 
worst enemy of peace, the best friend of the militarist, will have 
disappeared, for I have faith that nations which have no fear 
will themselves insist upon the reduction of their armaments. 

I think that a discussion on this particular subject is of especial 
importance at the present moment in view of the direct interest 
this country has in the question of the evacuation of Cologne 
and consequently of the future status of the Rhineland, and 
especially because the recent debate in Geneva on the Protocol 
has brought the question of security very much to the fore. 

It is curious to note the sudden belated realisation by the 
public of the importance of this question, for I remember well 
the lack of interest taken in it by opinion generally when I had 
occasion to raise the subject of French security in the House of 
Commons early in 1923. 

It is in no way my purpose in this paper to comment upon 
or criticise what appears to be the policy of the Government. 
I merely wish to suggest the considerations which it seems to me 
the public should have in mind when called upon to decide whether 
they will endorse that policy or not. 

I had better confess at once that I hold most strongly the 
view that the problem of the Rhineland profoundly affects the 
interests of this country, and for the following reasons. In the 
first place, modern invention has introduced a factor which pro- 
foundly affects us. We are still an island as regards the diffi- 
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culties of supplying ourselves, but we can hardly be said to be one 
from the point of view of defence. The sea remains with its 
difficulties and its problems, but it is no longer the all-protecting 
barrier it once was. There is but a step to go now before we 
find ourselves in agreement with those who hold that our military 
frontier is the Rhine: for it is undeniable that an army crossing 
the Rhine and invading France would be a most serious potential 
threat to England. I do not imagine that many soldiers will deny 
that a hostile army in possession of the French Channel ports 
would make the supplying of London an impossibility. From 
the point of view of the defence of this country, therefore, the 
question of the Rhine is of supreme importance. 

What we have to decide is whether war between great European 
nations is likely to affect our vital interests or not. To my mind 
there can be but one answer to-this question. It is impossible 
to conceive of war in Western Europe, should such a calamity 
befall, which would not threaten our economic life or that would 
not contain the germ of a deadly danger to ourselves. 

If this is true, if it is admitted that such a war would not only 
be a calamity for the human race but might cost this country 
its very existence, then surely it is not possible to adopt an attitude 
of aloof detachment? If we want peace we must be prepared 
to pay the necessary price to insure it. 

The fact that any decision of ours in foreign policy necessarily 
involves the Dominions has been used by some people as an 
argument in favour of a policy of isolation, but if our holding 
aloof makes it impossible to give Europe security, that synonym 
for peace,—and I am convinced that there will be no security in 
Europe without our participation —and as a consequence war 
breaks out, will not the Dominions be entitled to hold us 
responsible ? 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is our duty to ascertain what 
is the minimum commitment necessary on our part to insure 
peace in Europe, and to endeavour to persuade the Dominions 
to accept it for the sake of world peace. It is of the very gravest 
importance that opinion in this country should come to a decision 
in this matter. 

At the end of the war the necessity for our intervention in 
Europe was clearly recognised. We all know how we agreed 
with the United States representatives at the Peace Conference 
to give France a military treaty instead of the left bank of the 
Rhine which she demanded, and how the failure to ratify that 
treaty has led to the whole edifice of the Versailles Treaty showing 
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fissures in French eyes, with resulting difficulties of every possible 
kind. 

As early as 1919, as Head of the British Military Mission in 
Paris, I became convinced that the basis of French policy was 
fear, in other words that France had the mentality of a beaten 
not of a victorious nation, but subsequent events, and the 
intransigeant and discouraging attitude of M. Poincaré, caused 
British opinion to lose sight completely of this fundamental fact. 
Now the pendulum has swung back again, as is evidenced 
by the daily discussions in the Press on this very question of 
security, and it is to be hoped that now at last the real position 
has been clearly understood. It is certainly a fact that if we are 
to have any hope of peace in the future France must be given 
security. If she is not given this it is useless to hope that she 
will adopt an attitude that will be conducive to peace in the 
future. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to deal with the various 
methods which have been adumbrated from time to time with 
a view to providing her with this security. I do not wish to touch 
ppon the defunct Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, or that distin- 
guished invalid the Protocol, of whose recovery the great physicians 
gave up all hope after the Geneva consultations. It is not for 
me to say whether disarmament should precede or follow a treaty 
intended to provide security, save that I would observe that to 
ask people. to disarm without giving them security is not likely 
to meet with an enthusiastic response. 

I merely wish this evening to lay stress on one proposal, 
for a demilitarised zone for the Rhineland, which can work in 
with any solution of the general problem that may be finally 
adopted. 


The principle of demilitarised zones is a simple one. It is 
based on the conception that to create a zone between two 
countries, in which no fortifications can be erected, and in which 
no armed forces can move, should render frontier incidents 
impossible. This in itself would be an important advantage, 
but if, instead of keeping armies apart on each side of a frontier, 
we can build up between them a wall no armed man can scale, 
if we can create a zone between nations which no troops can cross 
without entailing upon those guilty of the violation disastrous 
retribution, then indeed a momentous move towards peace 
will have been made. 


It is my purpose to show how this can be done, but it should 
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be borne in mind that if great precautions are required at first, 
if it be necessary at first to introduce such a thing as inspection 
into the zones, it is necessary only because the idea is unfamiliar, 
and it is to be hoped that in time practically all guarantees within 
the zone can be withdrawn. For when the idea has become 
firmly anchored in men’s minds that under no circumstances can 
such a zone be violated, that to do so would be an unspeakable 
crime against humanity, then the sense of justice of the world 
will be a more effective guarantee than any army could be. 

It is also certain that if such zones can be really rendered 
effective, they will give an impetus to the disarmament movement 
such as nothing else could do. For if a nation felt that its terri- 
tory was protected by a zone that could not be violated save 
under circumstances that would obviously be to the advantage 
of the invaded rather than to that of the invader, it would, so 
soon as this had become an established fact, begin to examine 
most critically its own expenditure on armaments. A people 
which feels safe will not vote for heavy expenditure on armed 
forces, and fear will no longer induce nations to tax themselves 
out of existence in dread of their neighbours. 

A particular advantage of this scheme is that the difficulty 
of defining an act of aggression, which has been a stumbling-block 
in previous discussions of any kind of pact of guarantee, will be 
eliminated, since whichever nation first violates the demilitarised 
zone will automatically proclaim itself the aggressor. 

I don’t think it is generally realised that demilitarised zones 
are no new thing, and that when the idea was embodied in the 
Peace Treaties there was ample proof that the plan had in many 
instances proved satisfactory in practice. 

For instance, there was the Treaty of 1816 between Great 
Britain and the United States limiting naval armaments on the 
Great Lakes, that of 1894 between Great Britain and China 
demilitarising a zone of ten miles between Burma and Thibet, 
and especially the Treaty of 1905 between Norway and Sweden 
by which all modern fortifications on the frontiers were dismantled. 
Since the peace the idea has been embodied in several important 
diplomatic instruments, but lack of time prevents my going into 
these. 

Lack of time also prevents my sketching the previous history 
of the Rhineland problem, as I should have liked to do. All we 
can note is that throughout its long history every plan has been 
tried with a view to making use of the great river as an effective 
barrier against invasion, and every plan has failed. Leagues, 
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Confederations, bristling fortresses and mighty armies have alike 
had their day, each in turn the hope of a new era which ended 
fatally in armed conflict. 

We all know the use the German strategists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries made of the river. Behind the incom- 
parable screen it afforded the armies were mobilised, from its 
bridgeheads they sallied forth. Sure of their base, secure against 
attack during that dangerous period when a mob of civilians is 
being transformed into an army, their generals could choose 
at leisure and with deadly certainty the points at which they 
meant to hurl their troops, the channels along which the main 
bodies were to force their way, shooting forth with the irresistible 
force of surprise from behind the great secretive river. 

The Rhine gave the initiative to the invader. The German 

army, sheltered behind it, could attack on any point it might 
select, thus reducing the French to the defensive, and, in the 
weakness that position involved, forcing them to rely on the 
construction of ponderous and expensive fortresses along the 
most probable line of an enemy’s advance. 
‘ I wonder whether many people realise, when the Germans 
were in full retreat in 1918, how formidably the Rhine loomed 
as an obstacle in the minds of the Allied generals, remaining 
what it has always been and still is, a tremendous obstacle to 
an army not in possession of its passages. 


In fact the end of the Great War left the problem of the 
Rhine unsolved; and the hopeless repetition, century by century, 
of experiments which have long ago been tried and have failed 
would have continued, had not a new hope dawned on the world 
in the shape of the League of Nations. 

It is my profound conviction that, under the egis of the 
League, with Articles 42-44 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
establish a demilitarised zone for the Rhineland, as a foundation, 
it will at last be possible to make of this area a barrier absolutely 
impenetrable to armed force. 

Articles 42-44 read as follows : 


Article 42.—Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct 
any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres to the 
east of the Rhine. 

Article 43.—In the area defined above the maintenance and 
the assembly of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, 
and military manceuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of 
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all permanent works for mobilisation, are in the same way 
forbidden. 


Article 44.—In case Germany violates in any manner what- 
ever the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded 
as committing a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the 


present Treaty, and as calculated to disturb the peace of the 
world. 


I hope to show how these clauses, which, excellent as they 
are, are obviously not considered by the French to give them 
security, can be so adapted as to be effective. 

I have actually worked out a scheme in detail, which has been 
discussed by experts, but any proposal of this kind is, of course, 
subject to endless discussion and modification, and I do not 
propose to burden you this evening with technical details which 
are bound to be controversial. There can be nothing final 
about the details of such a plan, which has been subject to con- 
siderable change since I first put it forward in Parliament in 1923. 
I merely wish to point out certain of the most important con- 
siderations which will affect any scheme that might be worked 
out, and to indicate how in my opinion they might be dealt 
with. 

Allow me to lay down at once an axiom with which most 
Britishers will agree—that is, that German sovereignty within 
her own borders cannot and must not be interfered with. To 
do so would be not to make for peace but to sow the seeds of war. 
I do believe, however, that Germany can be asked in the name 
of European peace to submit the zone demilitarised under Articles 
42-43 of the Treaty of Versailles to certain measures to be taken 
by the League of Nations, of which I assume she will shortly be 
a Member. 

I beg you to remember when I say this that, come what may, 
the Rhineland is demilitarised by the Treaty of Versailles, that 
Germany has accepted this, and that these clauses are unilateral 
and bear on Germany alone. She has to submit this territory 
to a special régime without any sort of compensation. These 
clauses were designed to give France security, but have obviously 
failed in their object. I want to see them transformed so as to 
give both France and Germany security and, if in the process 
some extra concessions have to be asked of Germany, I most 
earnestly suggest to the French that they meet Germany by them- 
selves consenting to similar conditions for some of their own 
territory, and so do away with the present unilateral nature of 
the arrangement. I will explain what I mean in a moment. 
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But why are the Articles in the Treaty of Versailles not 
sufficient, why do they not provide security for France? 

It is because, should Germany break faith, should a party 
of revenge come into power, should such a party determine to 
attack France, nothing would be easier for the Germans than to 
advance across the fifty kilometres which extend between the 
Rhine and the limit of the zone on the German side, seize the Rhine 
bridges and thus at once be in a position of immense superiority 
to the French, who would have to cross a much greater distance 
through a hostile and difficult country to reach the Rhine. 

It is this fear that has caused Marshal Foch to proclaim 
ceaselessly to his countrymen that France must be defended on 
the Rhine, and it is the consciousness that theirs is a diminishing 
population, that the Rhine lies temptingly within raiding distance, 
that the Germans know full well how to use it as a formidable 
springboard, that the most perfect strategic railway system in 
the world spreads there a cynosure to a strategic eye, that has 
induced them to listen to him, and if not to accept his deductions, 
to watch the Rhine with alarm and to consider a large army as 
necessary to face so formidable and potential a danger. 

What is fundamental, therefore, is that the Germans should 
neither be able to mobilise on the Rhine nor seize its passages, 
nor make use for purposes of aggression of the all-important 
strategic railways. These fundamental requirements are not 
met by the Articles of the Treaty as they stand at present. As 
I have said, although schemes have been worked out in consider- 
able detail, I can see nothing but disadvantage in going into them : 
I merely wish to indicate my main proposals. 


These would consist in creating a League of Nations Commis- 
sion which would reside in the zone and see in the first place that 
the provisions of Articles 42-43 were observed. This Commission 
would also have as its duty to “ supervise the railways.” This 
question of the railways is a very difficult one and would have to 
be specially examined, but I have been assured that it is possible 
for a small technical staff to insure that the railways be not 
adapted to the use of an army bent on invasion. 

I think it should be considered whether representatives of 
the League should not be permanently maintained on the borders 
of the zone at important points, whose duty it would be to report 
to the League in case of invasion, and at times of acute political 
tension to remind all and sundry by their presence that to violate 
the zone would mean to join issue with the League. The moral 
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sanction which this implies would be a most important guarantee 
of peace. 

To deal with the passages of the Rhine, which, as I have said, 
are considered by France to be of the greatest importance, I 
suggest that machinery might be set up which would enable the 
League of Nations to have these immediately destroyed in case 
of violation of the zone. It might be important to deal with the 
principal bridges and tunnels leading into the zone in the same 
way. 

The proposals I envisage entail that Germany should be asked, 
in the cause of world peace, to undertake obligations over and 
above those to which she is committed by Articles 42-44 of 
the Treaty, and I have suggested that in that event she must 
be given compensation elsewhere. I would suggest, therefore, 
that it might be possible, in order to compensate Germany, to 
induce France as a gesture of good-will to demilitarise some of 
her own territory. I am fully aware that this is not an easy 
matter, and that it would be completely out of the question to 
ask her to demilitarise what is practically her one line of defence, 
the line of Strasbourg—Metz, for the only alternative line of Toul- 
Verdun would have to be re-erected at immense expense, and 
if once broken through would leave the plains of Champagne, 
and therefore Paris, open to an invader. I do think, however, 
that the Department of the Haut Rhin, and a band of territory 
ten kilometres wide on her side of the frontier, might be subjected 
to the same régime as that suggested for the Rhineland—that is, 
be under the supervision of the same Commission of the League 
of Nations as would have the Rhineland in charge—and that 
this might be accepted by Germany as an equivalent for the extra 
sacrifice demanded of her. It is after all very much to her advan- 
tage that France should feel secure, and I see nothing humiliating 
in the acceptance of proposals such as those I have outlined. In 
any arrangement come to it would, of course, be necessary to 
see that the status and liberties of the inhabitants of the demilita- 
rised zone should in no way be interfered with. 


It is sometimes said that owing to modern weapons demilita- 
rised zones are of little importance because they can be flown over. 
Such an objection is quite invalid, as any soldier knows. The 
day has not yet come when armies can be transported by air. 
No nation in its senses would commit so obvious an act of aggres- 
sion, put itself in the wrong and give away its intentions, if such 
an act of aggression, be it on a small or be it on a huge scale, 
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were not immediately followed up by an army to take advantage 
of the destruction and disturbance wrought by the air attack. 

An air attack passing over the demilitarised zone must there- 
fore inevitably be followed by a violation of that zone by troops. 
It goes without saying that flying over the zone would entail 
exactly the same penalties as transgressing its borders. I myself 
am inclined to believe that there would be some advantage in 
placing a few aeroplanes in the zone for air police purposes, which 
would be at the disposal of the League of Nations Commission. 
I think it might have considerable moral importance. 


To revert back to the main idea of the scheme, it is most 
curious to note that a very similar proposal to that which I have 
outlined was put forward by the great French Statesman Guizot 
in a letter which he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, which was published 
in The Times of January 26th, 1871. He wrote: 


“Why should not the two great States (France and Prussia), 
establish a military neutrality between certain portions of their 
respective territories; that is, prohibit fortresses, arsenals and 
military stores throughout a certain district in which they make 
no political change whatever? For example, why should not 
the two banks of the Rhine cease to be a standing menace to 
France and Prussia, and cease throughout a given length and 
breadth to bristle with fortresses and cannons? There can be 
no doubt that such a stipulation if it is to be really just and 
valuable must be reciprocal. . . . Nothing could give a more 
certain proof that both France and Prussia are anxious to secure 
a real and lasting peace. We must not delude ourselves with the 
hope of making war impossible, we must be content to try to 
make it difficult and obviously wrong. When we do so we shall 
have attained the maximum of human power and wisdom in 
this direction.” 


What makes this suggestion particularly interesting is Guizot’s 
insistence on the importance of reciprocity. You will note how 
very reasonable M. Guizot is, but then Paris was being besieged 
at the time, a circumstance which might have tended to make 
even M. Poincaré slightly modify some of his more extreme 
demands, and, further, the whole letter was written with a view 
to inducing England to intervene. But it affords a valuable 
precedent nevertheless. If France, invaded, beaten, almost 
begging for mercy, could still suggest to Prussia a reciprocal 
arrangement and ask her, the victor, to consent to demilitarising 
some of her own territory for the sake of permanent peace, then 
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surely it is not too much to-day, and for the same reasons, to 
ask of France, as Guizot asked of Prussia, to demilitarise some of 
her own territory, and this only an area far less important than 
that suggested to Prussia in this communication to Mr. Gladstone. 

It may be that opinion in this country will not go further 
than actually to guarantee the arrangement set up under Articles 
42-44 of the Treaty of Versailles, and will not countenance any 
additions thereto. This would certainly be accepted by France 
as better than nothing, but we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that she could possibly consider this as adequate pro- 
tection for her frontier. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
a Government of this country has publicly committed itself 
to the statement that Great Britain shared her view in this. 
The preamble to the Treaty offered to France by Great Britain 
at the Cannes Conference states that the safeguards contained 
in Articles 42-44 of the Treaty of Versailles may not sufficiently 
provide for the defence of the essential common interests of the 
parties, and declares guarantees of the security of France to be 
indispensable to the safety of Great Britain and the peace of 
the world. 

An offer on our part merely to guarantee Articles 42-44 would 
be considered in France as much the same thing, as far as imme- 
diate help was concerned, as an offer from a kindly aunt at Ealing 
to relatives in Mexico, that in case of their unfortunate and sudden 
demise she would adopt the children and bring them up according 
to the tenets of the Baptist Church. This would not cause the 
parents in Mexico to put their arms in pawn and leave their 
shutters unbarred at night, whatever moral comfort they might 
derive from so well-meant an offer. 

If the Rhine is left open and only guaranteed by moral means, 
even if we substitute for Article 44 as it stands at present a clause 
stating that we would consider the violation of the zone a casus 
belli, the French cannot but take into close consideration our 
military means, and take themselves such measures as they 
would consider adequate to prevent their being overwhelmed 
before we might find ourselves by their side in sufficient numbers. 

The proposals I have outlined double the moral guarantee, 
since we would be acting as a Member of the League, the whole 
League would be involved, and the maximum effort we would 
in any case put forward could but be strengthened if we were 
acting as a part of that high authority. 

The zone would be no empty place, the hunting-ground of 
spies, informers and nationalist agents, but a clearly defined and 
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watched zone with League representatives on its borders not only 
to report infraction from the East or West, but whose persons 
would have to be violated by any aggressor. The all-important 
passages of the Rhine would not be at the mercy of a raider who 
might seize them before any outside Power could intervene, 
and the knowledge that the bridges would be destroyed would 
not only give security (since they could thus never fall into the 
hands of an aggressor) but would tend to prevent any attempt 
to seize them ever being made. The League of Nations might 
also study whether it would not be worth the extra security to 
see that no road-bridges leading into the zone could bear the 
weight of heavy tanks or heavy artillery. 


I see that it has been suggested that France may propose, 

failing an arrangement more satisfactory to herself, to make 
Article 213 of the Treaty, which gives the Council of the League 
the right to make any investigation in Germany which it may 
consider necessary, the instrument by which a Permanent Control 
Commission in the Rhineland could be set up. 
‘This is a distortion of the meaning of the Treaty which no right- 
minded man ought to countenance, and supposing it were accepted 
by Germany it so emphasises the one-sided aspect of the present 
demilitarisation clauses as to make it quite certain that it could 
not be permanent and would either in time be rejected or would 
lead to the most acute political tension. 

Such a solution is almost the opposite of the one I have put 
forward, which is a proposal that Germany herself could freely 
accept as tending to do away with the unilateral situation estab- 
lished by the Treaty. 

The fact, however, that such suggestions have been put 
forward in certain quarters in France is nevertheless a hopeful 


augury, for the proposals I have been adumbrating give her 
considerably more security. 


I am, of course, fully aware that French policy has not con- 
sidered that it could afford to neglect the position of Poland, 
and even moderate French politicians are prepared to consider 
an attack on Poland as an attack on themselves, being convinced 
that this would be but a preliminary to such a sequel. But at 
the present stage it is obviously absolutely impossible for us to 
guarantee in any way those distant frontiers. It is interesting 
in this connection to note that Germany herself is now prepared 
to undertake not to alter her present frontiers except by peaceful 
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means, and it is to be hoped that her good-will, and the increasing 
influence of the League of Nations, will solve this problem also. 

In the meanwhile, if we have succeeded in reducing to vanishing 
point the possibilities of actual conflict between France and 
Germany on their own common frontier, we shall most certainly 
have contributed largely to the cause of peace and have advanced 
considerably the possibility of disarmament. 

E. L. SPEARS. 





The next speaker was Brig.-General J. H. Morgan, whose address 
is reproduced below. 


BriG.-GENERAL J. H. Morcan: There are two observations I 
would like to make before I address myself to a critical estimate 
of the extremely interesting and suggestive paper which General Spears 
has read to us to-night. The first is this: I think that General Spears 
has done a great public service in endeavouring, as he has done for the 
last four years, to keep the attention of a dangerously languid British 
public focussed upon this most vital of questions. I say vital because 
anyone who has had anything to do with the French General Staff 
during all these years will know that this question of security is the 
explanation, as it is to my mind the justification, of almost every 
departure in French policy since the Treaty was ratified. The French 
have been sometimes provocative and often unwise in that policy, 
but they have never been frivolous. They have been, and are, haunted 
by the spectre of the German military revival—how substantial, how 
corporeal that spectre is I will show in a moment. A few days ago 
General Weygand said to me in Paris, “If only we can solve this 
problem of security, every difficulty between your country and mine 
will disappear.” General Spears is one of the very few men in this 
country who have realised that. He enjoys, as I happen to know, 
the esteem and the confidence of the French military authorities, not 
because he subscribes to all their views, but because he has been at 
pains to understand them. 

The second observation I have to make is this: I agree with every 
word that General Spears has said as to the importance of the demili- 
tarisation of the Rhine not only to the defence of France but to the 
defence of our own country. I have never yet met any responsible 
person, and by a responsible person I mean a well-instructed person 
(they are not always the same thing), who disputed it. But the general 
public in this country still needs enlightenment on this point. In 
saying that I have in mind certain newspaper articles on the subject 
of the evacuation of Cologne. Cologne is the key of the fortress of 
“‘ Security.”” Surrender it and, as Marshal Foch lately remarked to 
me, the Allied defensive front is “ broken” (rompu). As things now 
are, the occupation of Cologne is only less vital to the defence of 
France and of this country against a German offensive than Mainz 
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itself, and I sometimes wonder whether those newspapers who 
clamoured for the gratuitous surrender on January roth of this pledge 
in our hands have ever stopped to consider what the strategical posi- 
tion of the armies of occupation would be when we had surrendered it. 
Instead of having their flank protected by the Dutch frontier and their 
front by the line of the lower Rhine, they would find themselves with 
the Dutch frontier at their back and their left flank exposed to the 
attack of German forces astride the river. Their present railway com- 
munications through Aix-la-Chapelle would be almost useless, and they 
would find what is now their left flank folded back on their centre 
in a narrow zone in which, owing to the character of the terrain and the 
direction of the communications, all the advantages, strategically 
speaking, would be in the hands of a German force advancing from 
the north. And in surrendering Cologne you surrender the nerve- 
centre of the whole railway system of Northern and Central Germany 
from the point of view of mobilisation for an attack in the west. 
I shall be told, of course, that, as things are, the evacuated zone is 
and will remain demilitarised. Don’t be too sure of that. I will 
explain what I mean in a moment. 

Now there are two criticisms I have to make in regard to General 
Spears’s plan. The first is: Is there any likelihood of Germany’s 
accepting it and, what is far more important, accepting it in good 
faith and without any arriére pensée? If she knows that by accepting 
it she will secure the evacuation of the Rhineland by the Allied armies 
of occupation and the withdrawal of the Control Commission in Berlin, 
I have very little doubt that she will accept it, and it is with her 
acceptance. of it on those terms that my anxieties would begin. I 
will return to that ina moment. The second criticism I have to offer 
is the character of the plan itself, and I will address myself to that 
point first. 

Take the guid pro quo which France is asked to concede in con- 
sideration of the acceptance by Germany of a League of Nations 
Commission mounting guard over the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 
That guid pro quo is the demilitarisation of the Department of the 
Haut Rhin. Now that Department has no military value to France 
from the point of view of a French offensive against Germany. A 
French attack directed by forces concentrated in this Department 
against Southern Germany would, once they had crossed the Upper 
Rhine, come up against a very difficult terrain in which to manceuvre, 
namely, the Black Forest. From the point of view of a French 
offensive Germany would therefore be in no better and no worse 
position, as the result of the demilitarisation of the Department, than 
she is at present. But France would be greatly jeopardised in her 
defences against a German offensive—not directly, because the Vosges 
mountains in the Department offer a serious obstacle to a German 
attack, but indirectly. The French line of defence is now the line from 
Metz to Strasburg. If the Department of the Haut Rhin, which is 
south of this line, were demilitarised, Strasburg would be exposed to a 
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German attack starting from the south, with the Department as the 
jumping-off place for the German forces. The Department would be 
normally defended by constructing fortified works at the five valley- 
mouths on the east of it, which are like so many bridge-heads— 
Bruche, St. Marie aux Mines, Schlucht-Colmar, Col de Bussang-Mul- 
house, Belfort-Mulhouse. Leave those valley-mouths undefended, 
demilitarise those approaches, and you throw open the Department 
to the German forces for an attack on Strasburg from the rear. In 
other words, under the plan proposed, France surrenders not an 
offensive position but a defensive one, having already, ex hypothesi, 
surrendered her hold on the Rhine. 

Another criticism I have to offer in regard to the plan is, that it 
makes no provision for the presence of forces on the spot to maintain 
and defend the demilitarisation of the Rhineland and the neutral 
zone. Without such a force I am afraid that a League of Nations Com- 
mission, resident in the Rhineland, could do little to arrest the 
mobilisation of German forces and not very much to give warning of it. 
By the time the forces at the disposal of the League of Nations, what- 
ever they may be—I don’t quite know what they would be—were 
concentrated, the German forces would be in front of Metz and 
Strasburg or of Liége and Namur. General Spears seems to have 
realised this weak point in the plan, and, in default of forces of occupa- 
tion, to have sought a compromise, or rather to have adumbrated it, 
in the suggestion that the proposed Commission should have power 
to “‘ destroy the passages of the Rhine,” by which I presume he means 
blow up the bridges—in the event of a violation of the zone. Well, 
you want sappers to do that, and they must be on the spot prepared 
for any such eventuality One may call that what one likes, but the 
Germans will call it a military occupation and I do not believe they will 
ever consent to it. In the absence of such a force the covenanted 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland seems to be about as secure against 
violation as was the neutrality of Belgium in 1914. 

This brings me back to my first point: Will Germany accept 
and, having accepted, observe such a plan as that proposed? I confess 
I have the gravest doubts. I notice that General Spears remarks that 
Germany has “ already accepted” the demilitarisation clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. I don’t quite know what he means by that. 
It is true she has signed and ratified the Treaty embodying them. 
But it is equally true that the parties of the Right in Germany, who 
are steadily gaining ground and who polled half the votes cast in the 
recent (December) election for the Reichstag, have inscribed on their 
official programmes “ the abolition ” (die Aufhebung) of the Treaty of 
Versailles. I am aware, of course, of the recent ballon d’essai floated 
by the German Government in the direction of an agreement to 
guarantee the frontiers of the west as settled by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. I confess I am somewhat astonished at the rapturous recep- 
tion of this offer by some people among us. The German “ offer” 
seems to me rather like a man volunteering to honour his own signature. 
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So long as Germany refuses to arrest her military preparations, and 
to execute the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, such an 
offer seems to me quite worthless. I have recently been reading 
the final report of the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control, 
and I have supplemented my study of it by an examination of the 
German Army Estimates for 1924 and 1925, and any doubts I may 
have had, after four years’ experience of the work of disarming 
Germany, as to the intentions of the German Government to maintain 
in cadre and to restore the old army, in other words, to violate the 
military clauses of the Treaty, are settled for me beyond question. 
I only wish I were free to say all I know. But if the Allied Govern- 
ments would only publish—as I hope they will publish—a Blue Book 
or a White Book setting out the whole story of our attempt to disarm 
Germany, and the defeat of that attempt by the German authorities 
at almost every point, the British public would, I believe, be as con- 
vinced as I am that this is no time for making concessions, by which I 
mean military concessions, to Germany. 

The truth is you cannot estimate the practicability of this plan, 
or of any other plan, unless you keep close to the realities of the 
situation as they have revealed themselves to those of us who have 
been engaged in the task of “ disarming’ Germany. Take mobilisa- 
tion, for example. I observe that General Spears has touched on this 
question very lightly. But it goes to the root of the matter. Unless 
some form of control of the railways not only in the Rhineland but in 
the Neutral Zone is adopted, you will never be able to give timely 
warning of the incursion of German forces into this debatable terri- 
tory, still less to arrest it, and even then I doubt if you will be able 
to do much. Our Commission encountered the most stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of the German authorities in dealing with this problem 
of railway mobilisation, and although we eventually succeeded, at least 
on paper, in securing the dissolution of the railway units (Eisenbahn 
Kompagnie) in the army, we never succeeded in really getting rid of the 
Linien Kommandaturen, the ‘‘ Line Commandants,” which represented 
the nerve-system of the whole thing. And wherever there is a German 
railwayman there is, in spite of the apparent separation under the 
Dawes Plan of the German railways from State administration, an 
easily mobilisable element, with auxiliary elements available in various 
organisations, which are the object of affectionate solicitude in the 
“ Civil” estimates of the German Budget, known as the Bahnschiitz 
and the Technische Nothilfe. Everywhere in the German body politic 
of to-day you find disused organs which are a survival from the time 
when they performed a military function, but nothing short of a 
surgical operation could remove them and, unlike the human appendix, 
their day is not done; they are retained for a purpose, and a belligerent 
purpose. And the problem is not merely a railway problem. There 
is army transport, in particular motor transport. Here the defeat of 
our Commission has been complete. Perhaps it was bound to be. 
The whole of the Motor Transport system of the old German army, 
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both in personnel and material, has been carefully conserved by its 
transformation into State Motor Transport ‘‘ Companies” in which 
the shares are held by the Reich, the States and the local authorities, 
and the whole organisation can be and is meant to be placed at a 
moment’s notice at the disposal of the army. How could any League 
of Nations Commission arrest that? They would know nothing about 
it until confronted with the fait accompli. 

Nor is this all. There are the Mobilisation Laws—a subject on 
which I speak with feeling, for they gave me an infinity of trouble. 
It took me four years and more to get the German Government to 
repeal one of them, the Kriegsleistungengesetz. But there are others— 
there is, for example, one which compels the local authorities, whether 
in the Rhineland or anywhere else, to support the families of men 
called up to the colours; and there are also vast powers of emergency 
legislation vested in the Reichs President under Article 48 of the 
Constitution, to say nothing of the prerogatives of the Kaiser to which 
the President has succeeded as his legal heir. Now the point here is 
this: all the inhabitants of the Rhineland and the Neutral Zone are 
just as much subject to these laws as the inhabitants of the rest of 
Germany, and they may all be required to yield instant obedience 
to them, and to the mobilisation measures which they authorise, within 
twenty-four hours of the issue of the decree. The presence of an 
itinerant League of Nations Commission could do nothing to arrest 
these things; the first its members would know of them would be a 
disagreeable notice that their rooms were requisitioned and their 
letters to Geneva subject to the censorship. Everyone without 
exception, even General Spears, in discussing this question of inter- 
national control over the “ demilitarisation’’’ of the Rhineland, has 
overlooked this aspect of the question, which, put very simply, amounts 
to this: you have an international “ servitude,” namely, the demili- 
tarisation of the Rhineland, imposed on the territory of a sovereign 
State without any jurisdiction to accompany it or enforce it. Those 
who have imposed that servitude, the Allied Governments, will cease 
to have jurisdiction the moment they evacuate the territory, and 
those who succeed them, ex Aypothesi the League of Nations, have 
never had and never will have any jurisdiction at all. If they suc- 
ceeded to the powers of the Allied Governments under the Rhineland 
Convention (to which, when it fell to my lot to prepare it, I endeavoured 
to impart as much elasticity as was compatible with military security 
on the one hand and civic freedom on the other), it would be another 
matter. But no one has ever suggested that. The League of Nations 
Commission, which takes the place of the forces of occupation, will 
thus succeed to a damnosa hereditas. It may have many duties, but 
it will have no rights. 

I asked my hearers a few minutes ago not to be too sure that 
the Neutral Zone on the right bank of the Rhineland is “‘ demilitarised ” 
even now. Let me explain what I mean—it is an important factor 
in the problem. I was thinking of the so-called “ Security Police” 
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(Sicherheitspolizet), who are in reality not police at all but second- 
line troops. Their “‘ demilitarisation ’”’ is one of the points on which 
the German Government have never complied with the demands of the 
Allies and, I am afraid, never will. They are recruited at the same 
age as recruits for the army, and in pay, pensions, grades, promotion, 
are identical with it, so much so that not only does service in the army 
count as service in the “ police,” but, what is far more significant, 
service in the “‘ police ’ counts as service in the army. They take part 
in army manceuvres and receive tactical training with the Reichsheer. 
Well, this militarised police is to be found everywhere in the ‘‘ demili- 
tarised’’ Neutral Zone, often occupying the old army garrisons, 
and distributed not so much with reference to the preservation of the 
peace and good order of the population but to the strategic value of 
the places which they garrison. Their strength is, it is true, so far as 
we know, not at this moment excessive, but the point is that so long 
as they retain their present character they have no business to be 
there at all, and they present considerable possibilities. They would 
serve as an admirable screen for the Reichsheer units in the event of 
mobilisation as “troupes de couverture,’ they would serve equally 
admirably to fill up its cadres. Believe me, the German military 
authorities have never lost sight of that contingency. The ink was 
hardly dry on the Treaty of Versailles when they approached our 
Commission in March, 1920, with the demand that they should be 
allowed to retain troops permanently in the Neutral Zone and to move 
reinforcements into the territory at their own’ discretion whenever 
they might choose to regard it as “disturbed.” Then, when refused 
this demand, they fell back upon a proposal that they should be allowed 
to maintain in that territory a force of “ police” of a strength of nearly 
two divisions, armed with machine-guns, military aeroplanes, and 
howitzers. It seems a curious conception of what is meant by a 
demilitarised zone. But it is a thoroughly German one, and I doubt if, 
once you have evacuated the Rhineland, you will persuade the German 
military authorities to entertain any other. Indeed, by the careful 
exploitation of civil “ disturbances ” in the Neutral Zone, as carefully 
provoked by agents provocateurs, you may find, as our Commission 
found in April, 1920, the Neutral Zone “ violated” by the incursion 
of German soldiers at any moment on the pretext of the maintenance 
of internal order. If our Commission, sitting in Berlin, could not 
prevent that breach of the Treaty, is there any likelihood that the 
proposed League of Nations Commission will be able to prevent it? 
In any case you have got to settle this problem of the “ Security 
Police ” before you can even begin to talk about plans for securing 
the demilitarisation of the Neutral Zone or, for that matter, the 
Rhineland where these “ police” will replace the Allied armies of 
occupation. 

There is a curiously paradoxical feature in the ‘“ demilitarisation ” 
of the Rhineland which has escaped the notice of everybody, except 
the German authorities—whom nothing ever escapes, It is that, 
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although Germany is forbidden to maintain armed forces in the Rhine- 
land, she is not forbidden to recruit them there. When the Rhineland 
is evacuated she will presumably reinstate, as she will have a perfect 
right to do, her old recruiting stations (the Bezirkskommando) in that 
territory. From recruiting to garrisoning there is but a step, and there 
is some reason to believe that the restoration of those garrisons has 
never been lost sight of. This is not a mere excursion of fancy on my 
part. Let me explain what I mean. General von Seeckt, the German 
Commander-in-Chief, has, as is now fairly well known, sought, in 
organising the ‘‘ Treaty Army ” whose nominal strength is limited to 
100,000 effectives, to preserve the framework of the old army, whose 
peace strength was some 850,000 effectives, by giving each company, 
squadron and battery the number and “ traditions ”’ of one of the old 
regiments. In other words, each infantry company is a kind of 
nuclear cell for expansion into a regiment. This is in itself remarkably 
suggestive of a design to restore the old army—how remarkable I will 
explain in a moment—but it is with its territorial aspect that I am 
for the moment concerned. Now the old German army consisted of 
twenty-four Army Corps, exclusive of the Guards Corps, and they 
were territorially distributed and territorially recruited in twenty-four 
Army Corps Districts. Four of these Corps Districts, Numbers V, 
XV, XVI and XXI, have disappeared off the map of Germany by the 
cession of the corresponding territories under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles—Posen, Alsace, Western Lorraine and Eastern Lorraine. 
Yet in the new army we discovered long ago that nearly all the higher 
units constituting each of these four Corps have been carefully pre- 
served in the lower units of the new army. I have got the identifi- 
cations in my pocket. Divisions and brigades of the old Army Corps 
of Posen have been identified in cadre in the regiments and battalions, 
batteries and squadrons of the new German army and, what is even 
more significant, the garrisons are distributed as near as may be to the 
Polish frontier in Silesia and East Prussia. The same holds good of 
the West, except that the garrisons are necessarily just outside the 
Neutral Zone. This persistence of the soul of a territorial organism 
after its forcible expulsion from its earthly body, hovering in ghostly 
fashion as near as to its old tenement of clay as it can get, might afford 
a useful contribution to the proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, but I suspect a more materialist explanation which is not 
very favourable to the views of those who like to believe that Germany 
has renounced all thought of recovering the ceded territories. But 
this ingenious reconstitution on German soil of the higher units of the 
lost territories does not stop there. It extends also to ‘‘ demilitarised ” 
territory. The old Rhineland Army Corps, Number VIII, whose 
headquarters were formerly at Coblenz, has, I believe, got its anatomical 
outline in the new army, and I cannot conceive what it is doing therein 
unless it is meant, when the time is ripe, to return, in a more corporeal 
form, to its old home. Be that as it may, you have to envisage, even 
under normal circumstances, a continual stream of recruits flowing 
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from the Rhineland, once we have evacuated it, to the depots east of 
the Rhine, receiving intensive instruction on the short-term engage- 
ments which we know to be in operation, and then trickling back to 
their homes to make room for others until in time the whole of the 
Rhineland will be full of reservists. They need not be mobilised in 
the Rhineland; all that would be necessary would be for them, on 
receipt of call-up notices through the post, to entrain in mufti for the 
depots east of the Rhine, there to receive their uniforms, arms and 
equipment. The League of Nations Commissioners would be none 
the wiser until they recrossed the Rhine in military formations, by 
which time it would be too late. 

With those criticisms I take farewell of the plan proposed by 
General Spears and of any other plans that aim at vesting in the 
League of Nations the duty of acting as Warden of the Marches in the 
Rhineland. But pray do not lose sight of the elementary fact that any 
kind of alien Commission controlling this territory must expect to be 
“ counter-controlled’” by the German authorities. Its officers will 
be shadowed, its inquiries obstructed, its visits anticipated, its powers 
continually challenged. It will find everything made as difficult for 
it as possible, and its officers will be lucky if they escape with no worse 
imputation against them than that of ‘‘ commercial spies.” All this, 
ahd more, has been the experience of the Control Commission for the 
disarmament of Germany. It will be the experience of any other 
commission. Every German’s hand will be against such a com- 
mission, which, after all, is not an institution very comforting to 
German pride. It will be the offspring of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that, for nine Germans out of ten, will mean that it is the child of 
shame. The stain of illegitimacy is not going to be removed by its 
adoption by the League of Nations. 


Let me conclude with a word on a question the settlement of which 
is a condition precedent to the adoption of any plan to secure the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland—the vexed question of German 
disarmament. It has got hopelessly out of focus in all discussions of 
it in this country, owing to its being debated by alarmists on the one 
side and pacifists on the other. English opinion, so far as it exists 
on this subject, seems to me to be to-day exactly what a very wise man, 
Lord Milner, described it as being in 1907—“ A feeling of habitual 
security varied by occasional frights.’”” There is no occasion for 
security and there is no necessity for fright. But there is a very great 
need for thought. The trouble is that most people in this country 
do not like thinking, and the moment you ask them to think five years 
ahead they accuse you of being an “ alarmist,” never realising that 
there are some at least of us who can think without the process immedi- 
ately communicating itself to our extremities and inducing that 
malady known as “cold feet.” Now there is no getting away from 
the fact that the German army of to-day, whatever it is, is not in the 
least what the Allied Governments, with their eye on the problem of 
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security, intended it to be. A study of the German Army Estimates 
themselves, by anyone who knows their way about them and is in 
possession of the clues afforded by the investigations of the Control 
Commission, will establish, beyond refutation, the fact that this army 
is designed for immediate expansion to a force at least three times, 
in some respects six times, its nominal or Treaty strength. And by 
that I mean “ rifle strength,” for, with the most admirable economy 
of effort, careful provision has been made for finding elsewhere the 
non-combatant elements, medical, technical and administrative. 
General von Seeckt could even now put into the field at least 500,000 
newly trained troops within a few weeks—of their armament and 
equipment I will say something ina moment. It would take me far too 
long to explain—I have done it elsewhere—how I have arrived at 
those figures, but I have good reason for saying that they are not dis- 
puted by those who are in a position to know. The expenditure is, 
relatively to the nominal Treaty establishment, extraordinary and, 
already excessive, has risen at least twenty-five per cent. since the 
adoption of the Dawes Plan, one of the postulates of which was that 
German expenditure should be reduced. For the current financial 
year the estimated expenditure on armament and material is nearly as 
great (it is seven-eighths) as the corresponding “’ vote”? in 1913. Even 
then the whole tale is not told in the military estimates; large sums 
have suddenly emerged, like volcanic islands in an uncharted sea, in 
the civil estimates appropriated to ‘“ Police” and “ Pensions,” two 
categories which are very far from being what theyseem. There is no 
escaping the dilemma; either this army is not what it was intended 
to be by the Treaty of Versailles or else the German Government is 
the most extravagant Government in the world. It is the most 
hydrocephalic army that ever was, unless you assume, as you are 
bound to do and as corroborative investigations compel you to do, 
that the body is intended to expand in conformity with the dimensions 
of the head. A German publicist of great ability, Herr Lehmann- 
Russbiildt, has compared it to those South American armies in which 
there are two generals to every private. It is a rhetorical comparison 
but it contains a considerable element of truth. There is an absurdly 
large general staff—absurd, that is to say, if you assume that it is 
purposeless, but I have never found that the German military authori- 
ties do anything without a purpose. For an army of “ 100,000” 
effectives the budget appropriation for N.C.O.’s is truly stupendous— 
it is 40,500—and it is a notable fact that in the 1925-26 estimates the 
strength of this personnel has increased instead of diminishing. Every, 
grade of officer is returned as being gazetted in one grade and paid 
in the grade above him—lieutenants as captains, captains as majors, 
colonels as generals and so on. There is only one explanation— 
mobilisation. Every one of these officers is designed to take over the 
command of a reserve unit; every one of the surplus N.C.O.’s is 
engaged in training recruits who are destined to be reservists. All that 
we know about short-term enlistments in the army—and I have 
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inspected many units in person—bears this out. In the face of all this, 
it is a little gratuitous, and more than a little foolish, to clamour, as 
some among us have been doing, for the instant evacuation of Cologne 
on the ground that the disarmament of Germany is complete, and that 
the German military authorities are in a state of grace. There is no 
authority for such a statement except the declaration of the German 
Government. 


I know what the answer to all this will be—I have encountered it 
before. It is that, even granting all this as to effectives, it is one thing 
to train men successively, and quite another thing to arm and equip 
them, and that materially, at least, Germany is “ totally disarmed.” 
“ Scratch the whole of Germany with a tooth-comb ’”—thus have I read 
lately in an English newspaper of repute— ‘‘ and of course you will 
always find a few arms concealed by some irresponsible person.” 
The situation is not quite so simple as all that. In the first place—and 
everybody seems to have overlooked this—the German ports are now 
an open door for the import of arms. The clause of the Treaty pro- 
hibiting such importations has been openly defied and has recently 
been as openly declared by a German court to be inoperative. We 
have no right of search on the High Seas, and the Control Commission, 
‘as everybody knows, is practically out of action, and in strength a mere 
shadow of what it was. In the second place, the returns of arms, 
particularly guns surrendered and destroyed by the Commission, 
which have completely hypnotised some people, show a great deficit 
and are themselves subject to a heavy discount. The German 
authorities, who had nine months’ notice before the Commission, in 
April, 1920, could get to work, were not so obliging as to make a point 
of surrendering all their most serviceable guns, and of the 35,000 
returned as surrendered and destroyed a large number had their bores 
worn smooth and were completely useless. I have had this from two 
British officers of field-rank who were actively engaged in this parti- 
cular matter. Much of the ammunition was “duds” or “ rejects.” 
The German authorities have always refused to produce their 
registers of war manufacture, but one of our experts, and the most 
authoritative, has put it at 54,000 guns at least. On a con- 
servative estimate there are some 10,000 guns unaccounted for. In 
one comparatively unimportant factory alone we discovered as 
late as 1922, by what was nothing but a lucky accident and not 
the operation of a “ tooth-comb,”’ more howitzers than the total 
authorised gun establishment of the whole army. Without resuming 
the manufacture of a single gun—and I do not think that any 
guns have been manufactured in excess of the authorised establish- 
ment of the Reichsheer in the last four years—the German military 
authorities may be, I think they are, in possession of a larger gun 
establishment than they were in 1914, their gun establishment then 
being 7,000 of all calibres. My hearers will now be able to understand 
the credibility of the statement in a letter to me, an unsolicited letter, 
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from a German scholar of distinction and a pacifist in the best sense of 
the word, who tells me—I will read this portion of his letter: ‘‘ My 
military friends in Germany, General von and General von R 
(they are the names of two general officers of distinction who have 
seceded from the militarist party in alarm at its provocative policy), 
“assure me that there are more arms in Germany to-day than there 
were in 1914.”’ For the reasons already given I think that statement 
quite credible; I think it credible as regards guns and unquestionable 
as regards small-arms and close-fighting weapons. As regards the 
latter it is not a question of hidden arms at all, but of current manu- 
facture. Owing to the established position of German industry as a 
world export industry in sporting rifles, the almost complete identity 
of the plant and process for the manufacture of sporting and 
service rifles alike, the ease with which those processes are distributed 
and thereby concealed (and the same holds good of machine-guns), 
we never were able, and never shall be able, to control it. The dis- 
covery only last December—again by a lucky accident, namely, an 
informer, and not by the operation of a “‘ tooth-comb ’’—in a single 
factory under our very noses at Wittenau, of the newly-manufactured 
parts of over 100,000 rifles and some 17,000 machine-guns is a case in 
point. As for explosives and poison-gas, everybody knows, or should 
know, that any chemical factory can “ turn over ” to their manufacture 
in three months, and that the German chemical industry has undergone 
enormous developments, especially in the production of synthetic 
ammonia, in the last four years. Germany’s only immediate difficulty 
would be propellants, but it isnot insuperable. I admit the temporary 
effectiveness of our destruction of her gun-making plant, always 
excepting the heavy gun plant at Krupp’s, and of her powder factories. 
But all that could be made good in much less than a year. 

What does all this amount to? It amounts to this, that Germany 
is in such a position that she could, in a comparatively short 
time, launch an offensive, with considerable prospects of success, 
against France—assuming (and those two assumptions are vital to the 
argument) that the Rhineland is evacuated and that France has to 
stand alone in meeting her enemies in the gate. I admit that nothing 
short of ‘‘ economic mobilisation,’”’ such as would advertise the fact 
to the world, would enable her to mobilise, arm and equip the vast 
forces she maintained in the field in 1918. But I am not thinking in 
terms of 1918. Iam thinking in terms of 1914, and it is in those terms 
that the German military authorities are thinking. When the friction 
between our own Government and the French was at its height, 
namely, during the occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, and when, strange 
though it may sound, many Germans were speculating hopefully on 
the prospect of actual hostilities between us and the French, a German 
officer said to me: “ In the next war we can reckon on four out of the 
five Powers who fought for France in the last one standing aside and 
leaving us a clear field—Russia, America, Italy and your own country.” 
Was he so very far wrong? In the case of the first three he was, and 
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would be now, unquestionably right. Germany never expects to have to 
meet the embattled hosts of those Powers again, and she will never 
attack if she thinks there is the least likelihood of it—as indeed there 
is none—and there is no evidence whatsoever that she is evading the 
naval clauses of the Treaty; her immediate concern is not with us— 
we can wait. She envisages a situation in which, detaching a small 
force to “contain” the Polish army already preoccupied with a 
Russian offensive against her eastern frontiers (I had some ground 
for believing in 1922 in the existence of a secret Russo-German 
military convention), she can launch her forces against a France 
deserted by all her friends. What in such circumstances France’s 
desperate attempt to strengthen her position by military con- 
ventions with the Succession States will be worth remains to be 
seen, but knowing what I do of the extremely unsatisfactory results 
of the experimental mobilisation of one of those Succession States, 
Czecho-Slovakia, in 1922, in the face of a threatened restoration 
of the monarchy in Hungary, I do not feel at all sure that Czecho- 
Slovakia would not find herself, in such an eventuality, as “ im- 
mobilised ’”’ by the presence of a large German population as Poland 
would be in the presence of a Russian offensive. Such would be the 
situation if, as the Germans are demanding, aided and abetted 
by many people in this country, the occupation of the Rhineland 
were “ lightened’”’”—a euphemism which on German lips means 
totally withdrawn. The demand for total withdrawal will, I have 
little doubt, become vocal and explicit the moment the German offer 
of a “‘ mutual” Pact is accepted. But consider what the situation 
will be in 1935, if I dare ask my fellow-countrymen without the 
imputation of being an “ alarmist,” to look ten years ahead. That is 
the covenanted date for total evacuation of the Rhineland, unless, under 
the immense pressure of German propaganda, now as active as in the 
years preceding the War, the date is anticipated. By that year 
Germany, if she proceeds with the system outlined in her army esti- 
mates and still more if she develops it, will have not 500,000 
newly-trained men, but at least one and a half millions—this at the 
lowest estimate and excluding all men over twenty-seven years of age, 
_ And in that year the annual contingent of French recruits, owing to the 
decline in the birth-rate during the years of the War, will have fallen 
to 135,000. Long before those ten years have expired, the present 
“control” of German armament production will, if the German 
Government have their way (and there is every sign that they are 
going to get it), have terminated altogether, to be replaced if at all 
(there is no certainty as to this) by a system of League of Nations 
control, which I predict with some confidence will turn out to be 
wholly illusory. 

I am not alarmed at all this, but I will admit that, to quote once 
more Lord Milner’s words in 1907, Iam “ anxious.”” Curiously enough, 
while the pacifists in our own country are in a state of blissful “ security ” 
in the Horatian sense of the word, and are always telling us that 
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Germany was never so innocuous, the pacifists in Germany are pro- 
foundly troubled. The German scholar to whom I have previously 
referred, wrote to me only the other day asking why he and 
his fellow-pacifists in Germany received no countenance or support 
from the pacifists in England, and why the latter were always 
seeking to counter the efforts of the former to bring home to 
the world the menace of that German militarist movement which 
every day—you have only to study German electoral returns—goes 
on from strength to strength. I could not tell him, though the answer 
may be found perhaps in the complaint of the Paris Temps the other 
day, that there are a great many people in England who understand 
the Germany of 1925 as little as they understood the Germany of 1914. 
I have a letter, again an unsolicited letter, with me here from a German 
journalist in Berlin who describes the discipline of opinion on military 
matters in Germany to-day as being a state of ‘‘ mental mobilisation ” 
—a notable phrase. No German journalist, he tells me, dare speak 
the truth about all these covert, far-thinking military preparations 
under penalty of three years Zuchthaus (penal servitude) in virtue of 
an emergency law of “ treason’ enacted in March, 1914—a significant 
date—and now ruthlessly enforced. All of us who have served on the 
Commission know with what instant severity that law has been applied 
to German workmen of pacifist views who have given information 
to the Commission leading to the discovery of concealed arms—there 
have been scores of such cases. It is not exactly comforting to these 
victims of German militarism to be told by their fellow-pacifists in 
this country that they have all been the victims of their own hallucina- 
tions, and have been seeing arms where they did not exist. But it is 
not the resulting discoveries I am concerned to emphasise; it is the 
policy of ruthless secrecy practised by a Government which is con- 
tinually telling us that it has nothing to conceal. The truth is that 
a vast screen, opaque and impenetrable, is being interposed day by 
day between the German military authorities and the Allied Govern- 
ments, and of what is going on behind it little is known, but a great 
deal may reasonably be suspected. 


Some of you may ask me, and very reasonably, to supply something 
better than criticism and analysis towards the solution of this problem. 
My answer may not commend itself to some of you, and it is one at 
which I have only arrived with considerable reluctance. There is to 
my mind only one solution—it is a defensive alliance between England 
and France. I can see no other way. 


J. H. Morcan. 
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The Case for the Central Powers: an Impeachment of the Versailles 
Verdict. By Count Max MontTcEtas. Translated by Constance 
VESEY. 1925. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 
255 pp. Ios. 6d. net.) 


It is both inevitable and right that this book should have been 
written, and Count Max Montgelas is clearly a well-qualified person 
to be the writer of it. He was co-editor, with Herr Kautsky, of the 
German documents relating to the outbreak of the Great War, he has 
been a diligent student of the memoirs and official documents that 
have been published since, and he is fair-minded. To say that he is 
fair-minded is naturally not to say that he is impartial. The mask 
of impartiality which he placed on the outside of the book in the form 
of its original title, Leitfaden zur Kriegsschuldfrage (Main Threads in 
the Question of War-guilt), is soon torn off by his own hands, and the 
work is seen to be a clever statement of the case for the Central Powers. 
The English title is, therefore, the more appropriate of the two; and 
the translator may indeed be congratulated in every way on an 
excellent accomplishment of her task. Translation of German into 
readable English is sometimes very difficult, but in this case it has been 
made easier by the clearness with which Count Montgelas presents his 
case. He enters into great detail without becoming tedious. 

He produces most plausible arguments to show why Germany did 
not desire war in 1914, and strove to avoid it only a little less than the 
other nations concerned. But if in detail the book makes some points, 
it fails to carry conviction on the main issue. In its insistence on minor 
issues it omits altogether or slurs over some of the fundamental causes 
of the great conflict. It shows that in the last hectic days before 
hostilities broke out Germany did try to exercise < good deal of restrain- 
ing influence upon Austria-Hungary, and points out, for instance, 
that prompter response by Tsar Nicholas to an appeal by King George, 
or an act of courtesy by M. Viviani to Baron von Schoen might have 
had a good effect on July 31st and August 2nd, 1914, respectively. 
But isolated acts of diplomatic dexterity at the last moment could 
hardly have availed to avert the tremendous crash, especially after 
any one part of the great military machinery of Europe had been set 
in motion. The causes were far too deep. Count Montgelas may be 
said to have the same success as Germany did in the great struggle 
itself; he wins battles (of small points) but loses the war (on the main 
issue). 

He devotes the first hundred pages of the book to the events that 
preceded the crisis; and it is just here that he is least convincing, and 
fails to dispel the charge that Germany more than any other country 
was responsible for the mistrust and ill-feeling that became so acute 
between the rival sets of great Powers, and that her ambition and 
diplomatic methods created the atmosphere in which an explosion 
was almost bound to occur. The book affords a striking contrast to 
the treatment of the history of the years 1900-1914 by Lord Grey of 
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Fallodon in his memoirs, of which extracts have been appearing in a 
daily journal. The British Foreign Secretary there tells with simple 
good faith the story of how every attempt by Britain to draw closer 
to Germany was frustrated by the ill-will of Berlin. An atmosphere 
was created, he shows, in which understanding became impossible. 
The “ pacifist ” section of British public opinion is never tired of urging 
the importance of “ atmosphere ”’,in foreign affairs; yet in the question 
of German responsibility for the war it is usually much more ready to 
rely solely upon documentary evidence, and pay no attention to the 
general feeling of uneasiness engendered by Germany’s refusal to take 
part in a naval disarmament conference, by her sword-rattling diplo- 
macy as exemplified at Tangier, Agadir, and during the Bosnia-Herze- 
govina crisis; by the bombastic and provocative speeches of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, coupled with his assurances to King Edward that he alone 
was director of German foreign policy. Germany’s final refusal to 
take part in the Conference which Lord Grey proposed on July 26th, 
1914, was perfectly consistent with her diplomacy of the previous 
decade. It proves nothing that her Government nowhere set down in 
a diplomatic despatch that it desired-war. 

Count Montgelas’ treatment of the Agadir crisis may be taken as 
typical of his earlier pages. “‘ The Panther coup,” he says, “‘ was 
certainly anything but a skilful diplomatic move. . . . But it is self- 
evident that a military operation cannot be undertaken by a vessel of 
only a thousand tons with a crew of 125 men.” This is indeed self- 
evident, but that is not the charge against Germany. The charge is 
that to send a warship to a commercial port in the country which was 
the subject of the negotiations between France and Germany was the 
most provocative possible way of beginning those particular negotia- 
tions. Count Montgelas naturally does not make any mention of 
Kiderlen-Waechter’s subsequent boast to M. Take Jonescu, the 
Rumanian statesman, that he “‘ had sent a warship to Agadir and had 
gained 100,000 miles of territory’; he also abstains from referring to 
the chauvinistic demonstration in the Reichstag by the Crown Prince, 
when the Moroccan settlement came up for debate—a demonstration 
that was held to increase the prestige of the Prince with the all-powerful 
camarilla that more than the Kaiser or his Chancellor directed German 
policy. 

Germany grew accustomed to seeing her opponents give way before 
demonstrations of force. Successful in secondary matters, she made 
the psychological mistake of supposing that they would refrain from 
taking up arms in defence of vital interests or of honour. Russia, for 
instance, completely yielded to Austria-Hungary and her ally “ in 
shining armour ” at the end of the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis. Germany 
took this as a reason why she should give way again in 1914, but in 
fact the memory had the opposite effect of stiffening Russia. The 
humiliation of 1909 was one to which Sazonoff and the Russian people 
could not be expected to submit a second time; and German diplo- 
matists, who judged the mentality of others by their own, failed to 
realise the genuine and altruistic sentiment that united the great Slav 
nation with the southern branch of the race in Serbia. Count Montgelas 
properly gives immense importance to the Russian mobilisation order 
of July 30th, 1914; that was certainly a link in the chain that made the 
war general; but he of course does not bring out the great surge of 
noble feeling which united Russia as she had not been united for a 
hundred years in a determination to defend a small State against the 
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bullying of a great one. Many independent observers have borne 
witness to this feeling; mobilisation was, as it were, its technical 
manifestation. 

Popular feeling of the same sort was roused throughout the 
British Empire in regard to Belgium, and was equally misunderstood 
by Germany. Count Montgelas—like the German pre-war diplo- 
matists—shows a complete lack of appreciation of the moral aspect of 
violating the neutrality of a small State. To him the invasion of 
Belgium—though its inviolability was guaranteed amongst others by 
the invader—was merely a tactical mistake. He says that it was 
“not honest indignation, but pharisaical presumption on the part of 
England and France” to represent the violation as a crime. A treaty 
that had been signed in 1839 probably did not count very greatly 
in the mind of the average Englishman; but what did count was the 
deliberately-planned invasion of a weak neutral which had given the 
invader not the smallest cause of offence. The German failure to see 
the enormity of the crime shows the extreme disparity of outlook 
between those who were responsible for the conduct of policy in Germany 
and in England. In the matter of war-guilt the supreme question 
after all must be ‘‘ What reason had Germany for invading Belgium ? ”’ 
To this neither Count Montgelas, nor any other apologist for Germany, 
has returned a satisfactory answer. A. L. KENNEDY. 


A Treatise on International Law. By WILLIAM EpwarRD HALL. 
Eighth edition, by Professor A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 1924. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 952-++ xlvii pp. 36s. net.) 


THE seventh edition of “ Hall” appeared in 1917, not a very 
auspicious moment for a work on international law. Now we have 
the eighth, also from the hands of Professor Pearce Higgins. We are 
now far enough removed from the hostilities of the World War for it 
to be possible to form some estimate of its influence upon the develop- 
ment of international law, and it is with that object uppermost that 
most readers will turn to the new edition of “‘ Hall.” We do not doubt 
that this edition has demanded a greater amount of thought and 
labour than any previous edition; yet in spite of the mass of material 
requiring assimilation since 1917, the additional number of pages is 
only ninety-four. The learned editor has incorporated a special 
chapter on the League of Nations as a new piece of machinery for 
international co-operation, and also deals with it and with connected 
topics, such as the Permanent Court of International Justice and the 
Mandate system, in the various portions of the book to which they are 
relevant. In respect of the League we feel that he has exercised too 
much self-control. The feature of ‘‘ Hall ” has always been a readiness 
to dig up principles and institutions by the roots and to criticise them 
freely. The editor, in his anxiety to be faithful to the sacred text 
and intrude only a minimum of new matter, has, we venture respect- 
fully to think, modestly effaced his own views upon the problems 
surrounding the League too much, and has too often been content to 
narrate and describe with but little personal comment. It sounds 
almost churlish to say so of an editor struggling to compress a mass of 
new material, but we should have liked to have had from him a freer 
criticism upon such matters, however difficult and dangerous that may 
be in these early days of the League. In dealing with the highly 


controversial Article X of the Covenant he mentions that attempts 
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have been made to delete, to modify, and to interpret it, and we should 
like to know what he thinks about it. President Wilson regarded it 
as the very backbone of the Covenant (and indeed it almost textually 
reproduces one of his Fourteen Points), but Viscount Cecil has expressed 
a totally different view.t Again, is it a guarantee against invasion or 
only against subjection or annexation at the close of a war? What is 
its relation to Article XII? 

Upon Article XIX (reconsideration of ireaties), which the editor 
mentions in connection with the clausula rebus sic stantibus (p. 407), 
he concludes that a recommendation by the unanimous decision of the 
Assembly is “a method of revision . . . too cumbersome to be 
effective,” and suggests that “either there should be a permanent 
commission for the purpose, or any Member should be empowered to 
bring a case for the voidance of a treaty before the Permanent Court 
of International Justice.” From this we infer that voidance on the 
ground of the clausula rebus sic stantibus, being a question of law, is 
comprised within Article 36 of the Protocol of the Court (the optional- 
compulsory jurisdiction clause), but that a question of revision would 
require a specific submission to the Court, even by those Powers which 
have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction. 

The editor’s discussion of the Reprisals Orders and the practical 
extension of the law of contraband and blockade is both ampler and 
freer, and is particularly valuable in the light of his intimate connection 
with these matters in the Prize Court. A short quotation cannot do 
justice to his treatment of these matters, but I think that the following 
moderate verdict on p. 870 will find very general approval : 


Though it is believed that some of the provisions of the Retaliatory 
Orders in Council of 1915 and 1917 may not find acceptance as of general 
application to blockade, particularly those relating to the seizure of goods 
of enemy ownership so long as the Declaration of Paris, 1856, remains in 
force, the general principles of international law relating to contraband, 
blockade, and unneutral service may be prayed in aid of the development of 
the law of blockade on the general lines of the measures taken by the 
Allied Powers against the Central Powers of Europe in the war of 1914-1918. 


Dr. Winfield in the seventh edition of ‘‘ Lawrence” expressed a 
similar opinion, but it will be remembered that Oppenheim ? was 
unable to accept the Reprisals Order of 1917, and that the American 
Government vigorously protested against that of 1915 until they 
became co-belligerents and further controversy thus became unseemly. 

A noticeable feature of this and the seventh edition of ‘‘ Hall” 
is the addition of a large number of excellent footnotes packed full of 
cases and references to current periodical literature. This exacting 
task of ransacking contemporary literature has been exhaustively 
performed and has greatly enhanced the utility of the work. The 
editor acknowledges assistance from Dr. Winfield, Dr. Colombos, and 
the Rev. T. B. Scrutton, who is responsible for valuable apparatus in 
the form of an Index, a Table of Cases, and a Table of Contents. 

In short, Professor Pearce Higgins must be congratulated on the 
success with which he has handled this classic at the most critical 
period of its history. To call any edition of a work upon international 
law definitive would be absurd; but unless another world catastrophe 
ensues in the near future, he has fashioned “‘ Hall” in a mould which it 
will preserve for many years to come. If another world catastrophe 
does occur, there will probably be no further need for ‘‘ Hall.” 

ARNOLD D. MCNAIR. 


1 The Times, May 10, 1923. 2 International Law, Vol. II, 1921, p. 428. 
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Foreign Exchange before, during and after the War. By T. E. GREGORY. 


3rd Impression. 1925. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. I16 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts little book, which weighs 33 oz. and slips easily into the pocket, 
can be commended to travellers—and particularly to statesmen 
travelling—for it is packed with information and closely reasoned 
argument upon the working of the foreign exchanges. 

The central economic ideas set forth by Dr. Gregory are familiar 
to economists as those associated with the name of Professor Gustav 
Cassel of Stockholm, and they advance the view that the fundamental 
factor determining the foreign exchanges is “‘ not the relative amount 
bought and sold across national frontiers in a given period, but the 
price-levels which are the cause of their trade movements.” The 
theory is nothing but the formal expression of the truth that as the 
quantity of goods decreases, and the quantity of money increases, the 
prices of the goods expressed in terms of the money rise, and the price 
of the money expressed in terms of the goods falls. 

So far we are all on one road, but Dr. Gregory adds a preface to 
this (third) impression which he dates 6th August, 1924, from which I 
would venture to extract one sentence. ‘ In the world of events,” he 
says, ‘‘ the German, Austrian and Russian currencies have ceased to 
serve as awful warnings, and have once more become stable media of 
exchange.’ This sentence reminds me of a somewhat similar sentence 
used by Mr. J. M. Keynes in his Tract on Monetary Reform. “ In 
Russia, Poland and Germany,” says Mr. Keynes, “it is only necessary 
that the Governments should develop some other source of revenue 
than the inflationary or turn-over tax on the use of money. In 
France and Italy it is only necessary that the franc and the lira should 
be devaluated at a level at which the service of the internal debt is 
within the capacity of the tax-payer.” 

These are great claims, and they may be justified. The experience 
of Germany, indeed, seems at first sight to justify them. It is only 
about a year ago when the {1 sterling exchanged for Ig billion German 
marks. To-day the {1 sterling exchanges for 20-13 German marks. 
But can so dire a calamity be so easily remedied? Can a private 
Joint Stock Company go into liquidation, wipe out all its fixed charges, 
and then start afresh as if nothing had happened? If it is possible, 
what is to prevent it from happening all over again, as soon as the new 
“ fixed charges” again become onerous ? 

The illuminating letters published week by week by the Berlin 
correspondent of the Economist show that the German Government 
cannot hope thus to extinguish its liabilities under the old paper 
régime. ‘The sufferings involved to the losers are too great and too 
widespread, and valorisation schemes of various kinds are already 
being proposed to the German Chancellor of the Exchequer, some of 
which have had to be admitted. 

But is there not a still greater problem in prospect? A fixed 
exchange means a sternly limited note currency. Have any reliable 
estimates been prepared as to whether this limited currency is 
anything like enough to finance Germany’s enormous capacity for 
production? If it is not enough, what will happen ? 

It is not contended that the control of exchanges is beyond the power 
of the combined financial organisations of the world, but it is urged 
that this most potent weapon will have to be employed with the 
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greatest possible circumspection and caution. Otherwise we may only 
be holding up the normal flow of natural forces which, thus pent 
back, will continually gather impetus and which may in time burst 
the artificial bonds and result in revolutionary action. This intricate 
and complex subject needs more discussion than it has yet received, 
and it is for this reason that we welcome any contribution towards the 
elucidation of the problem, particularly when it is offered by so 
experienced an economist as Dr. Gregory. OWEN FLEMING. 


La Théorie Générale des Mandats Internationaux. By J. STOYANOVSKY. 


1925. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 8vo. 
251 pp. 25 fr.) 


THE purpose of this useful book is to set forth the juristic conceptions 
underlying the Mandatory System. The author rightly points out 
that the Council of the League of Nations in dividing Mandated Terri- 
tories into three classes was inspired by geographical as well as political 
considerations. The “A” Class have little in common save general 
principles and the geographical situation in the Near East of the 
territories concerned. The internal autonomy of Iraq is almost 
complete, while that of Palestine is inevitably limited by the fact that 
the British Government had pledged itself in advance to establish there 
a national home for the Jewish people; Syria, again, is little more than 
a geographical expression, and it is only under the form of a federation 
that any co-operation on the part of its inhabitants could be realised 
and that a degree of autonomy with local representation could be 
accorded. On the other hand, the Mandates of the ‘“B” Class are 
similar in form, and those of the ‘‘ C ”’ Class identical. All three classes 
have one common feature—they provide for the tutelage of certain 
backward peoples by States possessing a high degree of civilisation. 
The conception of a Mandate as a form of international administration 
cannot be said to owe its origin to any one source; the trust of English 
Law and the mandatum and tutela impuberum and cura of Roman 
Law have all played their part in providing analogies in private law 
for its creation, but it is probably true to say that the future of the 
Mandated Territories will be best secured if the analogy between it and 
tutela impuberum is borne in mind. Mandates ought to be a temporary 
and not a permanent phase of international relations; the Mandated 
Territories are treated as infants in international law “‘ not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world,” but requiring in some cases not only the auctoritatis interpositio 
but also the negotiorum gestio of the Mandatory Power. The three 
classes of Mandates should be regarded as three phases through which 
the Mandated Territories must successively pass before they take their 
place in the world as independent States. 

A recognition of the analogy with éutela may be important when the 
much-debated question of the location of sovereignty in Mandated 
Territories is considered. This question is not one of mere academic 
interest; on its solution may depend the ultimate success or failure 
of the Mandatory System, because “ nine-tenths of all international 
controversies rise in respect of questions relating to the possession of 
sovereign rights.” Dr. Stoyanovsky is, in our opinion, right in rejecting 
the theory that sovereignty is vested in the Mandatory Power, because 
such a theory is inconsistent not only with the wording of the Treaties 
of Peace, but also with the express pronouncements of the Council, 
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the Assembly and the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League, 
and in fact with the whole conception of Mandates. He also rejects 
the theory that sovereignty lies with the League itself because, as he 
points out, the League is not a person in International Law and still less 
is it a super-State; for similar reasons he considers that sovereignty 
cannot be said to be divided between the Mandatory Power and the 
League. Dr. Stoyanovsky’s own theory is that the right of sovereignty 
is recognised implicitly as being in the inhabitants of the Mandated 
Territories by the Covenant which foresees their future constitution as 
independent States; it is merely the exercise of sovereign power 
which is in suspense. ‘“ Sovereignty,” he says, ‘‘is more and more 
approaching the notion of liberty . . . sovereignty is the natural right 
of liberty which international society recognises in human groups 
called nations, peoples or communities. These groups are born like 
individuals with the right of liberty. Temporary and material obstacles 
do not deprive them of these rights.” Space does not permit a critical 
examination of Dr. Stoyanovsky’s theory, but it has, at all events, the 
merit of recognising that the Mandatory System is not static but 
dynamic and evolutionary. If this system is not to revert to the 
colonial system of the nineteenth century its evolutionary nature must 
always be kept in the forefront. In justice to the Mandatory Powers 
and the organs of the League it must be admitted that on the whole 
an attempt is being made to keep to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Covenant. There is, however, still work to be done in this direction. 
An enlightened public opinion in international affairs would demand the 
revision of the Mandates for Palestine and Syria and of the French 
Mandates of the “B” Class, so as to remove the possibility of the 
inhabitants of these territories being involved in wars in which their 
Mandatory is a belligerent. 

Books such as that of Dr. Stoyanovsky are valuable in forming 
and guiding public opinion and deserve to be carefully studied; the 
more so when, as in this case, the author does not attempt to take the 
per of partisan or critic, but to give the legal interpretation of the 
acts as they are. Matcoim M. LEwis. 


Through Thirty Years, 1892-1922: A Personal Narrative. By HENRY 
WICKHAM STEED. 2 vols. 1924. (London: Heinemann. 
9 xX 6. xiv + 412 pp., 418 pp. 30s. net.) 


THESE two volumes are the record of thirty zestful and public- 
spirited years in a journalist’s career. Mr. Steed observes a necessary 
perspective. The first volume accounts for twenty-two of those years, 
the second for the remaining eight, from 1914 to 1922. The difference 
of theme and treatment almost makes them two kinds of book. The 
first wears the soberer weeds of history threaded with the colour of 
personal experiences. From the best vantage-point in Europe for that 
purpose—Vienna—Mr. Steed watched a continent coiling and uncoiling 
itself for the convulsive climax. He took with him to Vienna his 
natural gifts as student and linguist, indefatigable energy and a 
preference for facts at first hand. During the critical years from 1902 
to the outbreak of war he was excellently posted to observe the 
interplay of the dynastic necessities of Austria-Hungary with the 
strategy of military and Imperial Germany, the elusive diplomacy of 
Russia, and the provoked or ambitious nationalism of the smaller Slav 
communities. He was able to correct his observations by the cross- 
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bearings which his previous service had enabled him to take in Paris, 
Berlin and Rome. The diplomatic history of these years is told in a 
personal narrative by a man whose business it was to test events 
judicially from day to day and to know the minds behind them. 
Readers of The Hapsburg Monarchy-will not need to be told of Mr. 
Steed’s talent for expounding the intricacies of a foreign situation. 

The second volume takes its place among other accounts of the 
events of yesterday by writers who have taken a responsible part in 
them. It will furnish ample material to the history of the war and the 
peace in certain aspects, particularly as they affected and were affected 
by the Slav subjects and neighbours of the Austrian Empire. Thisis ofa 
more rapid and vivacious, not to say controversial, order of narration. 
The “ close-up” succeeds the panorama, and dialogue comes largely into 
play. Mr. Steed returned to London in 1914 to become, after a brief delay, 
Foreign Editor of The Times. He had seen the Austrian anachronism as 
few Englishmen had seen it. When war came, he was convinced that the 
Hapsburg Empire had challenged its own disruption; that without its 
disruption there could be no triumph for the purposes of the Western 
Allies; and that, while it remained, an insuperable obstacle to a new 
order in Europe existed. This is not the place to consider how far 
victory subsequently overreached itself in these regions. Recent 
disclosures may perhaps require Mr. Steed to modify his belief in the 
complete detachment of official Serbia from responsibility for the 
Serajevo assassinations. But few are likely to contest his main view. 
He laboured without rest to impress it upon public opinion and upon 
Governments already tied by the Treaty of London to a policy which 
threatened to comfort Austria by discouraging or antagonising the 
Slavs. Supilo, M k, Bene’ and Trumbitch begin to enter these 
pages. Signor Orlando cuts a poor figure in them and M. Pashitch 
comes off little better. The culmination of mediatory efforts in which 
Mr. Steed was prominent was the Pact of Rome between Italy and the 
Yugo-slavs. The next opportunity of special service came with the 
Ministry of Propaganda—based upon. “ truth as to policy, truth as to 
facts, truth as to intentions.” It is interesting to observe how the 
necessities of propaganda, that is, of public opinion, forced the definition 
of war aims and conditioned them. The concluding episodes of the 
volume are the Peace Conference, the Irish Settlement, and the Wash- 
ington and Genoa Conferences. Before the Peace Conference was far 
advanced Mr. Steed had succeeded to the editorship of The Times. 
Much is told that has not before been told of the polemics of this 
period, which ended with Lord Northcliffe’s death and is fresh in every 
recollection. 


The Occident and the Orient. By Sir VALENTINE CurRot. Lectures 
on the Harris Foundation. 1924. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 8vo. xi-+ 228 pp. $2.) 


THE lectures contained in this volume form a notable supplement 
to the services which, as an interpreter of modern India and the Near 
East, Sir Valentine Chirol has rendered to his fellow-countrymen. 
Though the general survey here given is destined primarily for the larger 
American public, new ground is covered for the English reader also in 
the narrative of recent events in India and Egypt and in the chapters 
on Morocco and Mandated Territories, and the effects of Bolshevism. 
After a brief historical introduction a lucid and, in general, unbiassed 
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account is given of the political relations of the last half-century or so. 
Whether the author has been quite happy, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions of space, in confining his survey under so wide a title almost 
entirely to the political sphere is more open to question. There is 
scarcely a hint of, and certainly no insistence upon, the far more effective 
process of assimilation of Western ideas which, in creating a neo- 
Arabic literature, owed and still owes but little to European political 
intervention, beyond the asylum which its leaders found in Egypt 
from the repressive policy of Turkey in Syria. In its more recent 
development, indeed, the main inspiration is said to derive less from 
Europe than from the Arab colonies in America. Notwithstanding the 
small estimation in which Sir Valentine holds the Arabic Press, it is 
surprising to find that scarcely a word is spared for one of the most 
far-reaching factors in the adjustment of relations between East and 
West. Nor does he touch on the allied question of education, or the 
deep underlying stresses agitating the Muhammadan world. In dealing 
with India, on the other hand, fuller recognition is given to the funda- 
mental factors of race and tradition and to the effects produced by our 
educational system, and his survey of Indian problems in consequence 
stands out from the rest in breadth of treatment. 

The least satisfactory section of the book is that which treats of 
the historical relations between East and West. Their interaction is 
presented exclusively as an antagonism and an antithesis; Islam is 
regarded as a politico-religious system rigidly laid down by its founder, 
and the vast influence of Hellenistic civilisation in its later development 
is ignored. The Muhammadan world is pictured as being in the flower 
of its civilisation as narrow, rigid and intolerant as it undoubtedly 
became in its decay. All these views, commonly held twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, have been rendered untenable by the results of 
modern research. The picturesque fiction of the Arab, rushing forth 
from his desert homeland “ with Koran in one hand and sword in the 
other,” should have long since disappeared from any work which claims 
serious scientific value. The sketch of the rise of Ottoman power is 
misleading in several respects and full of inaccuracies. The references 
to the Caliphate, partially rectified in later sections of the book, require 
drastic revision, and contradictory statements on the incidence of 
Muhammadan taxation are made on pages 34 and 76. Ancient 
misconceptions are notoriously hard to kill, and it is deplorable that 
in a book otherwise so commendable Sir Valentine should have lent 
so many of them the support of his great prestige.  H. A. R. Gre. 


The League, the Protocol, and the Empire. By RoTH WILLIAMS. 1925. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 174 pp. 55s. net.) 


In a recent address at Oxford University Mr. Wickham Steed 
remarked that he could recall no instance within the last ten years of 
the country having been so seriously misled by its Press as it was last 
September about the Geneva Protocol. Mr. Roth Williams is decidedly 
of the same opinion, but his book, published in January 1925, is not only 
a refutation of some of the Press criticisms (such as the articles in the 
Observer and in the Round Table of December last) and others with 
which he differs emphatically, but also a critical analysis of the 
Protocol, with special reference to the position of the British Empire 
in such an agreement and its relations with the United States. 
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The author is frankly outspoken though a firm believer in the 
League. He considers a policy is wanted to prevent War by building 
Peace, and that a revision of the Covenant is necessary because of the 
non-inclusion of three of the most important States, and of the abortive 
Anglo-American Pact. Getting Germany into the League next Sep- 
tember he considers a clear-cut specific problem of fundamental import- 
ance. What is wanted, he says, as between Germany and France, is 
not a material guarantee of Germany’s helplessness—for all practical 
purposes she is disarmed at present—but a political proof that Germany 
means reconciliation, and her entrance into the League and adherence 
to the Protocol would furnish such a proof. 

The responsibility of our own Government in this matter is 
emphasised, as well as the opportunity now afforded them of linking up 
evacuation of German territory with Germany’s entry into the League. 
We are reminded that at bottom security is a ‘“‘ state of mind” (“a 
level of international morality which has practically been reached as 
between Great Britain and the United States, or between the three 
Scandinavian countries ’’), and therefore it follows there can be no such 
thing as absolute security without a change of mind. 

A chapter is devoted to Europe and the status quo, which, Mr. 
Williams argues, the Protocol does not seek to stereotype, but to 
pledge the signatories to resist a State which attempts to change the 
status quo by force. He is of opinion that questions involving the 
revision of treaties might be discussed under Article XI of the Covenant, 
in the same way as matters of domestic jurisdiction, but with no power 
to impose a decision. 

Taking Mr. Roth Williams’ book as a whole it shows clearly the 
desirability of further careful study of both the Protocol and its relation 
to the Covenant and, also, that open discussion with other nations at 
Geneva of the many important questions raised may prove of very 
real benefit to all, and certainly not least to the British Empire. 

S. R. Drury-Lowe. 


Information on the Permanent Court of International Justice. By 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT, Junr. 1925. (London: Association 
for International Understanding. 8vo. 75 pp. Is. 3d.) 


Tuis handbook on the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
prepared for the Association for International Understanding by its 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, should be useful 
to all who are interested in the subject. + 

It gives in a convenient form the texts of the decisions of the 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations concerning the 
preparation of the Statute of the Permanent Court, the draft Statute 
prepared by the international Jurists’ Commission which the Council 
set up for the purpose, the Statute itself as finally adopted by the 
Assembly, the Rules of Procedure drawn up by the Court at its first 
session, the conditions for the adhesion to the Statute of States not 
Members of the League, together with details concerning the nine 
Advisory Opinions and the three Judgments which up to the end 
of 1924 had been rendered. It also contains information about the 
adhesion of States to the Optional Clause which gives to the Court 
an obligatory jurisdiction, biographical details concerning the judges, 
and other matter of interest. 
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In all respects the handbook is accurate and well-arranged and 
should be of great service, not only as a convenient book of reference 
to the specialist and student, but also as a compact but compre- 
hensive guide to the general reader. It is possible that rather greater 
detail in the statement of the various cases with which the Court 
has had to deal might be of value—in this respect the note on the 
Mavromatis dispute between Great Britain and Greece is better than 
the rest. But perhaps greater detail would deprive it of some of its 
other merits, and might have the unfortunate result of raising the 
price from its present remarkably modest figure of Is. 3d. 

The Association for International Understanding is to prepare 
similar handbooks on other subjects of international importance. 


P. J. Nort BAKER. 


Le Ravitaillement de la Belgique pendant l’occupation allemande. By 
ALBERT HENRY. Published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace : Economic and Social History of the World 
War, Belgian Series. 1924. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires 
de France. 8vo. 210 + 10 pp.) 


“To become disgusted with conquerors,’’ Chateaubriand once 
said, ‘‘ one must have known all the ills they cause.” In 1921 the 
Belgian Government published, in two bulky volumes, an elaborate 
‘report on the ills caused to the industries and economic resources 
of Belgium by the Germans during the occupation. The monograph 
now published by the Carnegie Foundation may be read as a com- 
panion volume to that report. It describes the organisations set 
up by the Belgian Government to regulate food supplies when the 
War began, and the collapse of these organisations as the enemy 
advanced through the country. It will be remembered that, in 
violation of the Hague Conventions, the German authorities refused 
to support the civil population of the occupied territory. The Belgian 
Ministers having been forced to leave the country, a Comité National 
de Secours et d’ Alimentation, composed of private persons, under- 
took the task of attempting to provide food for a population number- 
ing more than seven millions. Von der Goltz, the first Governor, 
gave his assistance to the Comité National, thereby acting in opposition 
to the policy of the Imperial Government at Berlin; but his successor, 
von Bissing, thwarted the efforts of the Comité at every turn, hoping, 
it is believed throughout Belgium, that starvation and general misery 
would break the, spirit of the Belgian people. He was, however, 
unable to prevent the formation of the ““ Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium,” in whose operations Mr. Hoover took so well-known 
and distinguished a part. M. Henry gives an account of the means 
by which the Commission, in co-operation with the Comité National, 
carried on its work. His volume contains little or no fresh informa- 
tion on this subject; but it may be recommended as a handy sum- 
mary, which will be found useful by those who have occasion to 
study conditions in Belgium, and how the population was fed, during 
the War. A bibliography (p. 198) provides a list of books and 
pamphlets dealing with this topic. 


G. W. T. Omonp. 
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After Lenin : the New Phase in Russia. By MICHAEL FARBMAN. 1924. 
(London: Leonard Parsons. Crown 8vo. 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE book covers a limited field and is an account of what has been 
happening under and on the surface within the Russian official 
dictatorship chiefly since the abandonment of communism in 1921. 
In addition it enters into a short history of Russia’s agrarian move- 
ment and traces the evolution of the present Government’s peasant 
policy from 1918 up to 1924, giving something of the background and 
an analysis of its motives and workings. The last part of the book 
contains a survey of Russia’s possibilities as a market for British manu- 
factured goods, an interesting discussion of the Asiatic trend in the 
Soviet Government’s foreign policy, and ends with the conclusion 
that while Russia, in the opinion of the writer, is turning Eastwards, 
an entente between London and Moscow would have the dual effect 
of diverting her energy somewhat from the East and possibly of 
retaining her as a friend there rather than as an enemy. 

It is evident that the book is compiled from material very largely 
collected from official sources in Russia, but it is also clear that the 
writer has applied perspective to the material at hand and has taken 
account of the forces moving behind the events. The account of 
Lenin’s personal attitude throughout various phases of events from 
1917 to 1924 and his réle in the revolutionary movement has value 
to the student of recent Russian history. Mr. Farbman shows that 
the economic breakdown led to the abandonment of communism in 
1g21 and the inauguration of the New Economic Policy, which Lenin 
himself would have preferred to have introduced in 1918. He points 
out how the economic development has been achieved side by side 
with the retention by the Government speakers and party Radicals 
of many of the old communist catchwords. The “ scissors crisis” of 
1923 and 1924, its causes and results are also lucidly explained. It 
should be borne in mind in reading the criticisms contained in the 
book that the Bolshevists themselves are noted for the frankness with 
which they speak of their own ills. Mr. Farbman considers that there 
has been a definite advance in economic well-being, but he does not 
explain why the progress has been so slow in comparison with the 
economic progress which occurred in Russia just before the war, and 
why the chief aspiration of the Soviet Government is to reach the 
pre-war standard in agriculture and industry (see official Soviet 
statistical statements, etc.). It would have added interest to the book 
if Mr. Farbman had discussed more fully the extent to which there 
has been a marked increase in popular sanction for the Soviet Govern- 
ment (see Chapter II) outside the party ranks and the younger genera- 
tion of Russians (some thirty millions or more) who have known no 
other rule. The distinction between the Soviet system, which is no 
new idea and is a workable system in Russia, and the régime with 
its association with world revolutionary aims might at least have been 
given some attention. As regards the land question, it would seem 
hardly necessary to labour the point of the seizure of the landlord’s 
estates, as there is no possibility of their ever recovering them in the 
form held under the previous administration. The increase in peasant 
holdings referred to on p. 207 has been stated in Soviet official publica- 
tions as less than half a dessiatine per head in many of the more thickly 
populated districts. Mr. Farbman holds the extreme view apparently 
that Russian agriculture could be raised to a comparatively high level 
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of prosperity even without the introduction of fresh capital or new 
machinery. This is certainly farther than Soviet writers themselves 
would go. 

A commentary on the position of the worker is that it is well known 
that workers in many factories formerly under the control of foreigners 
wish ardently for the foreigners’ return. Recent concessions (Lena 
Goldfields, etc.) are permitting a partial fulfilment of this desire. 
Mr. Farbman does not touch upon the activities of the Extraordinary 
Commission, the Georgian question, the effects of granting partial 
autonomy to the Ukraine, Caucasus States, Tartar Republic, German 
colonies and other of the peoples who make up the Soviet Union, nor 
does he speculate as to what effects closer relations with the United 
States would produce in speeding up economic reconstruction in 
Russia. Let us hope that he will deal with these and other important 
phases ‘‘ after Lenin ”’ in his next book on Russia. 

The book is certainly worthy of thoughtful attention, and in the 
limited field covered Mr. Farbman has shown considerable re 

J. H. G. 


J: 


The Stabilisation of Europe. By CHARLES DE VISSCHER. 1924. 
(University of Chicago Press. 8vo. xi+ 236 pp. $2.) 


THESE lectures were delivered for the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chicago on the eve of the London 
Conference of 1924. They are hopeful in tone, and this is to the credit 
of a man who has contemplated the actual outcome of some of the 
beautiful ideals enunciated in 1918. It is easy to allow one’s sense of 
the contrast to result in barren cynicism. Professor de Visscher 
recognises the many ways in which the application of principles has 
fallen short of their fulfilment, but he recognises also that the develop- 
ment of international co-operation must be slow; he records the good 
and points the way to further good. 

He holds that there are two great problems which affect perma- 
nently the stability of international relations in Europe: the problems 
of nationalities and of military security. It is true that in his lecture 
on “‘ Communications” he touches upon economic problems, but he 
seems scarcely to realise their importance. Yet one can conceive of a 
world in which nationalities may cease from troubling and armies be 
at rest, while economic problems are likely still to puzzle man. 

The two lectures on ‘ Nationalities” and ‘“ Protection of Minori- 
ties ’’ are the most interesting. He discusses the principle of self- 
determination, its complexities and limitations. On the whole he is 
inclined to think that the Peace Treaties made an honest attempt to 
carry out this principle where practicable, although he recognises that 
there were some injustices, for which he points out that the chaotic 
condition of Europe after the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was partly responsible. He sketches some past efforts for the pro- 
tection of minorities and gives a somewhat too rosy account of the 
provision for their protection in the Minority Treaties. These Treaties 
need implementing; the provision for a considered and informed 
impartial opinion on the grievances of minorities is inadequate and one 
would have been glad of a rather bolder recognition of this lack. But 
people who are acutely aware of the insecurity of States are apt to 
be less sensitive about the insecurity of minorities within those States 
and about its reaction on the security of the States themselves. With 
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regard to “ military security,” the very phrase shows the lecturer’s 
standpoint, which is broadly that of the begetters of the Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. Appendices give the texts of this, of the 
“ American Plan” and of the Protocol. 





























H. M. Swanwick. 





BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Europe Overseas. By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 1925. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 144 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Permanent Court of International Justice and the Question of 
American Participation. By ManteEy O. Hupson. 1925. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
ix + 389 pp. 17s.) 

La Campagne Innocentiste en Allemagne et le Traité de Versailles. By 
RICHARD GRELLING. 1925. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 8vo. 
xi + 319 pp. 8 fr.) 

Zionism. By LEONARD STEIN. 1925. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
8vo. vii-+ 218 pp. 6s.) 

The Present Position of Banking in America. By T. E. Grecory. 
1925. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 40 pp. 2s.) 

Germany. By G. P. GoocH. 1925. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
8vo. xi-+ 360 pp. 15s.) 

Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre (28 juin—4 aott 1914). By PIERRE 
RENOUVIN. 1925. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 8vo. xvi + 277 pp. 
15 fr. 

Traité de voit International Public. Tome I. 2™¢ Partie. Paix. 
By PAUL FAUCHILLE. 1925. (Paris: Rousseau & Cie. 8vo. 
1182 pp. 35 fr.) 


We have also received the following parts of the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, which is being produced by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 

Les Forces Hydro-Electriques pendant la guerre. By RAOUL BLANCHARD. 
(French Series.) (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
8vo. xii+ 128 pp. 15 fr.) 

L’ Industrie Textile en France pendant la guerre. By ALBERT AFTALION. 
(French Series.) (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
8vo. xii + 264 pp.) 

Lyon pendant la guerre. By Epouvarp Herriot. (French Series.) 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 8vo. xvi+ 
99 pp. 12.50 fr.) 

L’Indusirie Frangaise pendant la guerre. By ARTHUR FONTAINE. 
(French Series.) (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 


8vo. xii + 504 pp. 40 fr.) 














MEETINGS. 


March toth, 1925.—The Right Hon. Sir George Lloyd read a paper 
on “ British Foreign Policy in Asia and its Relation to India,” which 
will be found on p. 109. Lord Meston was in the Chair, and among 
those who took part in the discussion were: Mr. C. Delisle Burns, 
Sir Armine Dew, Major T. C. Fowle, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
Admiral Sir Edmond Slade, Mr. Harold Spender, Sir Aurel Stein, 
Colonel Sir Robert Williams, Mr. E. F. Wise. 


March 24th, 1925.—Brig.-General E. L. Spears and-Brig.-General 
J. H. Morgan opened a discussion on ‘‘ The Problem of the Rhineland.” 
The addresses of both are reproduced in this number (see p. 118). 
General Sir Alexander Godley was in the Chair, and the following took 
part in the discussion : Sir James Allen, General Sir Robert Hutchison, 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. G. W. T. Omond, Colonel 
J. H. Sorley, Mr. H. Wickham Steed, Sir John Power. 


April 21st, 1925.—Mr. W. T. Layton gave an address on “‘ The 
Dawes Scheme in Relation to German Prosperity and British Trade.” 
Sir Josiah Stamp was in the Chair. A summarised record of the pro- 
ceedings follows :— 

Mr. LayToNn said that though he thought the time rather inoppor- 

‘tune and premature for the discussion of the Dawes Scheme, he con- 
sidered it an exaggeration to say that the plan had so far had no results. 
It had, in fact, eliminated the reparation question from French politics, 
at any rate for the moment, though some loopholes had been left which 
might lead to a revival of trouble in the future. France, however, 
was likely to accept the situation for some time to come, firstly because 
of the association of the United States with the scheme, and secondly 
because, since February, 1923, French experience in the Ruhr had led 
the people to abandon extravagant expectations. Mr. Layton then 
summarised the recent history of the question, first from the German 
side, and then from that of the Allies. In connection with the former, 
he emphasised the satisfactory budget position, which had exceeded 
the expectations of those responsible for the plan, and stated that there 
was no reason to regard this as merely temporary, since in view of 
Germany’s low expenditure on armaments, and the annihilation of her 
internal debt by inflation, the plan did not place an unduly heavy 
burden on her finances. Two points called for comment, the attempt 
which was being made to restore something to the holders of depreciated 
Government securities, and the size of the central Government’s 
contributions to the budgets of the several German States. The first 
was comparatively unimportant; in the second lay the greatest 
potential danger to the present satisfactory position, since the Dawes 
mechanism provided no direct control, and the central Government 
had very little power to regulate the expenditure of the State 
authorities. Under the head of bank control, Mr. Layton criticised 
the vagueness of the phrase “ financial manceuvre,” which might be 
differently interpreted by the various parties concerned. The bonds 
charged upon German industry, which had been issued, worked out as 
a lighter burden upon Germany than had been anticipated. The 
position of the new railway company was also extremely satisfactory. 
The accounts of the Agent General showed that so far the German 
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obligations under the scheme had been punctually discharged, the 
proceeds, however, having come up to the present chiefly from sums 
provided by the German External Loan of last autumn. 

_ With regard to the action taken by the Allies, the main points 
in connection with the distribution of the Dawes annuities had been 
settled in January last. The Reparation Recovery Act had given rise 
to differences between the British Government and the Agent General 
for Reparations, and a new method of working the Act had now been 
agreed upon. 

The problem of Germany’s ability to make large payments abroad 
was a difficult one which could not be fully discussed; at present 
she had nothing to help her to pay the debit balance of two milliards 
on her visible trade. She had not, however, to provide the whole 
of the Dawes annuities abroad. The cost of the armies of occupation 
and of various other administrative items were mostly incurred in 
Germany. The problem was greatly eased by the provision for 
payments in kind. 

Mr. Layton next discussed the effect of the scheme upon the 
receiving countries. It had been suggested that it might have a deleteri- 
ous effect on trade and increase unemployment. This was, however, 
only part of the truth. Free receipts by a nation added to its wealth 
and increased its consuming capacity. In the case of reparation 
receipts, for example, they enabled the receiving Government to repay 
debt or reduce taxation. The effect of reparation payments, on the 
whole, was not to decrease the total demand, but to create a change 
in the character of the trade done. Increased exports from Germany 
caused an excess production of the type of goods produced by Germany, 
which was unlikely to be met by an increased demand. Reduced 
imports in Germany, on the other hand, disturbed trade by diminishing 
the foreign market for the products of certain industries. Unwise 
use of reparation payments in kind, such as their virtual allocation 
as a subsidy to a particular industry, might increase the disturbance. 
Yet, owing to the gradual operation of the provisions of the Dawes 
Scheme, the dislocation could not be sudden. Moreover, it was diffi- 
cult to stimulate Germany’s exports artificially except by depreciating 
her currency, and the necessary margin was more likely to be secured 
by measures for checking her imports than for stimulating her exports. 
In practice, the effect upon receiving countries was not likely to be 
serious. 

After considering in some detail the international trade situation, 
Mr. Layton was inclined to take an optimistic view of the prospects 
of the scheme, though for a full settlement of the reparations problem 
it was necessary for a dozen conditions to be favourable, any one of 
which might disturb the situation. 


In the discussion which followed Sir Jostan Stamp said that, in 
the first place, it was quite wrong to suppose that the scheme “ settled ”’ 
reparations. The Committee had nothing to do with reparations 
as such, except in so far as they arose in the course of their main work, 
viz., planning the economic restoration of Germany. Secondly, the 
work of the Committee was really to rescue Europe from immense 
economic danger, for the state of affairs in the Ruhr at that time was 
terrible and was nursing hatred for the future to the peril of Europe. 
It was necessary to do something to break up the status quo—some- 
thing too which would meet French views and, particularly, be accept- 
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able to M. Poincaré. In the third place, time was the essence of the 
problem. The Rentenmark was supported entirely by psychological 
considerations, and the Committee were continually being told that 
unless they reached a solution within two or three weeks in connection 
with the Bank scheme (which after all was bound up in the whole 
Report), the Rentenmark would collapse and the conditions would 
be more impossible even than in the previous autumn. 

The Dawes Committee, therefore, met the reparation problem 
in the middle of the German budget, and they met it also on the question 
of the stability of the exchange, but nowhere did they touch the total 
amount to be paid, or the period over which it was to be paid. Nor 
was it decided whether the annuities were capital or interest, or both. 

The chief portions of the Dawes plan did not really come into force 
for some time and they were entitled to look forward for five or six 
years before judging the economic results. The economic evacuation 
of the Ruhr was much more important in the Dawes deliberations 
than the military evacuation of Cologne. The Report was not dogmatic 
on the delicate question as to whether some kinds of military occupation 
were compatible with economic freedom and stability. The budget 
figures as given by Mr. Layton were good, that is to say, better than 
the prescribed minimum, though not necessarily better than some had 
hoped. It should not be concluded, however, that this rate of im- 
provement would be sustained in the following year. 

Budget recovery by heavy taxation might be made at the expense 
of real trade, and perhaps the German budget would be better in five 
or six years’ time if the figures were not so good now, but if lighter 
taxation improved trade conditions. 

He was glad Mr. Layton had struck an optimistic note. Indus- 
trialists were now beginning to consider the effect of German reparation 
payments on trade recovery, and to be full of fears. The International 
Chamber of Commerce had appointed a Committee to discuss the ques- 
tion, and in his opinion the problem would be at least improved by a 
reasonable amount of thoughtful organisation instead of leaving 
the matter to be settled entirely by blind economic forces. 

LreuT.-COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KENwortuy asked whether 
under the new plan of working the German Reparation Recovery Act 
goods exported for re-export would be exempt from the reparation 
tax. He understood that it was not always desirable for the British 
buyer to tell the German exporter that goods were for re-export. 

Mr. W. ALLEN YounG asked Mr. Layton to indicate the relation 
of the Dawes Scheme to international finance. If the scheme meant 
a return to a dollar basis through the gold standard, did Mr. Layton 
consider that British industry and finance would come under the control 
of the Federal Reserve Board ? 

CapTaIn H. B. USHER asked, if Germany had a serious and arti- 
ficially produced balance of exports over imports, how was the balance 
to be distributed without depressing the price level in the trades 
effected ? 

Str Jostan Stamp said that this raised the whole question of the 
elasticity of demand. The point to be considered was the price at 
which the world would absorb the increased exports. For instance, 
if Germany exported four pianos where hitherto she had exported one, 
those pianos would probably realise only half their previous value. 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING said that the obliteration of the old German 
currency by the new had wiped out “ fixed charges ”’ of various kinds, 
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mostly held internally, to the value of many millions of pounds. Obvious 
injustice on this past scale must be rankling in the minds of very many 
German subjects, and he thought future German Governments would 
be unable to resist claims for compensation. He believed that some 
measure of compensation had already been conceded. Could Mr. 
Layton give the figures ? 

Mr. HAROLD WRIGHT asked whether reparation payments were of 
any use to anybody. 

Mr. Layton, in reply to Mr. Allen Young, said that the fact that 
Germany had, by the Dawes Scheme, adopted the dollar standard 
was an incentive to us to go back to the gold standard. 

As had been said by a previous speaker, Commander Kenworthy’s 
question really did not arise, as the amount to be transferred as repara- 
tion tax by the German Government was practically a fixed sum on 
an estimate of all exports from Germany, and therefore it did not matter 
whether the goods were to be re-exported or not. 

With regard to Mr. Fleming’s point, he understood that mortgages 
in the old currency were now valid up to 15 per cent. of their original 
value, municipal and public debt only to 5 per cent. On this, 
5 per cent. interest was being paid. So all that the original holders 
were receiving was 5 per cent. of 5 per cent.—not a very large 
proportion. 

With regard to the effect of Germany’s trade recovery, etc., he said 
that it was an economic fact, the truth of which was shown by statistics 
both before and since the War, that the curve of German trade increased 
in the same ratio as our own—they both moved up and down together. 

In reply to Mr. Wright, he did not think we should get much out 
of reparations, but if all the delay and loss occasioned in the past were 
written off, he thought there might conceivably be a slight profit. 


May 5th, 1925.—The Hon. Hugh Wyndham read a paper on “ The 
Colour Problem in Africa,” which will be printed in the July number 
of the JournaL. Major Sir Humphrey Leggett was in the Chair, 
and the following took part in the discussion: Dr. Haden Guest, 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, Mr. Francis Rodd, Sir Cecil Rodwell, Mr. McGregor 
Ross, the Rev. Edwin Smith. A memorandum prepared by Dr. 
Norman Leys, who was unable to attend the meeting, was read. 


May 10th, 1925.—Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper, D.S.O., M.P., read a 
paper on “ The Future of Egypt,” which will be printed in the July 
number of the JoURNAL. Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen was 
in the Chair, and the following took part in the discussion : Sir Maurice 
Sheldon Amos, General R. Blakeney, Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Ernest 
Dowson, Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. W. E. Kingsford, Mr. Murray Harris, 
Sir John Power and Mr. J. A. Spender. 


LIBRARY. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts to 
the Library: M. Emile Cammaerts, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Rear-Admiral 
S. R. Drury-Lowe, Mr. H. A. R. Gibb, Major-General Lord Edward 
Gleichen, Captain G. F. Gracey, Captain Leonard Green, Professor 
L. C. Jane, Mr. P. H. Kerr, Mr. J. H. Oldham, Miss M. Sylvester 
Samuel, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson, Professor G. M. Wrong, the 
Anglo-Hellenic League, the International Labour Office, the League 
of Nations, the League of Nations Union, the.Czecho-Slovak Lega- 
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tion, the German Embassy, the Italian Embassy, the Roumanian 
Legation. 


Study Groups. 


The following meetings of study groups have been held at Chatham 
House : 


African Group: Feb. 18th, March r1th, 25th, May 27th. 

Balkan and Danube Basin Groups: March 2oth, May Ist. 

Disarmament and Security Group: March 2nd, April 2nd, 
May 6th. 

Dominions and Foreign Policy Group: April 22nd, May 25th, 
1925. 

Group Meetings. 
The following group meetings have been held at Chatham House : 


March 4th, Iror5. Subject : Morocco: 

April 2nd. China. 

April 2oth. Japan. 

May 8th. Russian Central Asia. 
May 11th. India. 

May 13th. Origins of the War. 


Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly Review. 


The Managers of Foreign Affairs have requested that an announce- 
ment be made that they can supply members who wish to have their 
copies of Foreign Affairs bound in this country with covers at $1-10 
per set, 7.e., two covers for each volume, each cover holding two copies 
of the magazine. Covers can be supplied for both Volume I and 
Volume II. Application should be made to the Secretary of the 
Institute, or direct to ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,” 25, West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


‘ 


Journal—May 1924. 


The supply of the JourNAL for May 1924 is nearly exhausted, and 
any members who do not wish to keep a complete file of the JouRNAL 
are asked if they would be so good as to return their copies of that 
issue to the Secretary at 10, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


in the Library of the Institute, Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, 
S.W. 1, at 815 p.m. 


Tuesday, June oth. ‘The Psychological Basis of Czechoslovak Policy and 
its Practical Application.” Speaker: Dr. STEFAN 
Osusky, Czechoslovak Minister in Paris. Chairman: 
The Rt. Hon. Str RENNELL Ropp, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0O. 
June 16th. ‘‘ Mandates.’’ Speaker: Professor W. E. Rapparp. 
Chairman: The Hon. W. OrmsBy-Gore, M.P. 
June 30th. ‘‘ The Judicial Settlement of International Disputes.” 
Speaker: Professor J. L. Brrerty. Chairman: The 
Rt. Hon. Str FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


July 7th. *ANnNUAL GENERAL MEETING. Chairman: The Viscount 
CEecIL oF CHELWOOD. 


* The Annual General Meeting will be held at 8.30 p.m., and will be followed 
by an informal reception. 











